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ABSTRACT 

With the selection of the role of the media in 
development education activities as the, theme for the meeting, the 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid (ACVFA) continued its 
dialogue with the private and voluntary organizations (PVO) community 
on the crucial' issue of educati^^tJbJBJ^S^ jaublic about hunger and 
related international development issues. The state of the art in 
development education through mass midia techniques was discussed 
during the 2-day meeting. Major concerns of participants were focused, 
in, two .areas: the need for sharper distinctions between fundrraising 
and., education efforts and the need for increased coverage of 
development progress and problems by the news media. A third issue 
addressed the need for Agency for International Development (AID) and 
the PVOs to develop a communications policy and set of objectives and 
procedures. Additionally, sessions dealt with public education, 
reporting about tKe Third World, World* Food Day, collaborative 
efforts in development education, media approaches, AID education' 
activities, and advisory committee business. The eight appendices 
include: a list of participants; a discussion of develbpment 
education as an integral component of *a PVO; a list of development 
education , project grants; and the charter of the ACVFA. (AH) 
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AGENDA 

MEDIA AS A DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION RESOURCE 



The Mayf ("o^er not el 

1127 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 



^ Washington, D.C. 

THURSDAY, Jung 10, 1982 

5:00 

9:00 A.M. 
9:15 A.M. 



20009 



Registration and Coffee 

Plenary Session: Presidential Room 
Robert Marshall , Vice-Chairman 

Opening Remarks' 

Joseph C. Wheeler - Deputy Administrator, 



9:30 A.M. 



10:00 A.M. 
10:15 A.M. 



Keynote Address: World tyjnger Media 
Awards Program 

Awards Program Manager:* Marti Rogol « 

Executive Director, 
% World, Hunger Year 

Coffee Break ™ Tx " 

Media Approaches Part I 

Paul^ Feyereisen — Impact on Hunger 

Tim Burgess — Director of Media Development 
and Marketing, World Concern 

Jim Cudney — Assistant Administrator, Pro- 
gram bevelopment, National Ru^al 
Elettric Cooperative Association 

Cathryn Scoville — Director of Public Affair§, 

, International Institute for 
s Environment and Development 

% , ** 

Discussion from the Audience 
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Thursday, June 10, 1982 (continued) 
12:00 Noon *" 



2:00 P.M. 



2:30 P.M.h 



3:30 P.M. 
3:45 P.M. 



4:45 P.M. 



Luncheon : Eas t Room 

Speaker: Ann CritceTtderr Journal iit , 

New York' Times , Washington Bureau 

Opening Remarks: .Do'n Thieme — Qepucy 
"Direct^ AID/OPA 

« ~~ "' 

Obstacles and Challenges to Reporting About 

the Third World — Media Panel J 

/ • • • 

Moderator: Patricia Ellis — Reporter, 
MacNeil-Lehrer Report 

Panelists: Peter Osnos , former Foreign Service 
* Editor, currently National Editor, 
J#aghing-ton Post * . _ , a 

Adrian Peraccio, Journalist, Newsday 

Georgie Anne Geyer, Syndicated 
Columnist 

Coffee Break >> 

World Food Day: A National Development Educa- 
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Moderator: ' Roy Pfautch, Chairman, ACVFA Sub- 
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Panelists: Linda Worthington - The World 
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tion Institute 
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FRIDAY, June II, 1982 
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9:00 A.M. 
9:10 A.M. 



9:30 A.M. 



10:45 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 



11:45 A.M. 
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Opening Remarks 

E, Morgan Williams - Chairman, ACVFA 

Deveippmfnt Education as an Integral Com- 
ponent of a PVO ( 
Editli-*R. Wilson - Director, Communications 
Department, CARE ♦ v 

Advisory Committee Business 

1. Resolution Recognizing Joseph C. frheeler 

2. AID /PVO- Policy Update * 

3. Dates and \Locat ions for FY '83 Meetings. 
U . New Business 

Coffee Break 



Media Approaches Part II 

Martha Stuart — President, Martha Stuart f 
Commun ica t ions 

Joan Holmes — Executive Director, The Hunger 
Project 

AID Development Education' Activities" " 

Moderator: Dagnija Kreslins < — Director, 
AID Development Education Pro- 
gram 

¥ 

Report on Current Development Education 

Projects : * » 
\ 

Thomas Collins - Schools Project 

SusarT'Goodwillie - Media Roundtables 

Overview of New, Projects Under the AID 
Development Education Grant Program 

Closing Remarks 
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OVERVIEW - . , 

% 

With the selection of the role of the media in develop- 
merit education activities as the theme for this meeting, the 
Advisory Committee continued its dialogue with the PVO ' commu- 
nity on> the cruciajL "issue of educating the U.S, public about 

4 

hunger and related international development 'issues . The 
"state of" the N art" in develooment education through mass metfia 
techniques was discussed during the two-day meeting. 

Through These presentations and reports, a number of l key ' 
issues emerged^ Th^major concerns o'f participants were 
focused in two areas: the need for sharper distinctions 



between fur\d- raising and education efforts; and the need for 
increasei coverage of development progress .and problems l£y 
the news medial Don Thieme of AID/OPA and General Paul 

V t 

Feyereis^n of IMPACT addressed a third issue, namely the 
need^for AID and the PVOs to develop a communications (^policy 
andS^et o% objectives and procedures. 9 

Development Education vs * Fund-Raising . . • • 

• \ z 

The importance of separating development education from 

z • ' * 

fund-raising was emphasized for/ two reasons. First, several 
speakers demonstrated the need for development education as a 
means for not only building a new constituency (stre^sincf the 
economic benefits of development which accrue to the/U.S.), 
but also in turning a relref constituency into a development 
constituency. 



A second reason for distinguisldi^ /development^ education 



from fund-raising activities related to the administrative 
issue. For financial management purposes, the ability to* 
charge^developmenfc education .activities # to pTOgjrdm funds 
rather than operation funds is important, * The A^rfssory C&rrit- 

r' , . . * 

tee -assigned the investigation of OMB regulations^ regarding 
this ,PV0 finapcial management issue to its subcommittee on 
Development Education which will* report^ its findings at the 
next Committee_.meeting in October. ^ 

Covera ge 'of Development . by the News Media * s~~~ 

— ' ~~ T ~ v ' 

— T TU e c ost s artd^enef-i-t^"^-£---irn- dcp^h- er s e ri al— ^po^txag- 



on develooment s were discussed at length, as v/ere the problems 
of coveris&g a lbng L term process (e.,g. Y : development) gatfieV' ^ v 
than a crisis situation (e.~g. / war-f amine-relief ) . The ability 

o-f-^-the-media to^iro-Vide balanced .and mor.e,,.p.Q.sltive coverage 

generated a great, deal' of discussion. Several meeting parti- 
cipants pointed out that PVOs .'engaged in development work also 
'need. to "sell" their stories to the media/. 

',; Identification . of subjects to be assessed, an audience 
to-be reached, and procedures and techniques for communica- 
ting : were discussed in detail-. Techniques mentioned, ranged 
from simple monitoring of mail requests to telemarketing,' 
and' informal media netwc/rks. >■ 



/ . 

OPENING REMARKS 

Joseph C. Wheeler, Deputy Administrator, AID n 

Dr. RobertJ Mar-shalL^ Vice-Chairman of the Committee 
opened, the meeting, made agenda changes and welcomed the 
first speaker, Joseph C. Wheeler ,' Deputy Administrator of. 
AID . \ 

Mr. Wheeler, began his remarks by referring- to the v 
Biden-rPell Amendment to. ta^^Hternational Security and - 4 
Development ' Act of 1980 , stating that it charges AID, to 



encourage o the on-going work of PVOs in development educ^- 
iibn> He stated that the legislation provided a unique 
opp<^r£unity to facilitate public discussion of hunger and 
development issues. He reviewed his recent participation 
TjTthe Rome .Conference on "tRe~FTght"IgaIris "' spQn= 

sored by the government of Italy, which was in effect a v 
development education program. The government of Italy is 
quadrupling its aid levels over the next'several years, and 
is therefore participating more actively in the development 
dialogue engendered by the' five organizations to which they 
.were' host: the U.N. Food and Agriculture 'Organization* the 
World Food Council, the World Food Program/ the International 
Fund for Agricultural Development, and the Society for Inter- 
national Development . This* "dialogue among donors' 1 focused 
on the question of sector strategies and the policy mixes 



.that will enhance production. Because this conference did 
not have to result in a resolution or financial pledges ,\ 
the .participants' were ~£ble to discuss- problems 1 (e.g. , Africa). 

,and successes -te.g., Pakistani 4>dia) freely, and to rededi^ 
cate themselves to the challenges and opportunities of devel- 
opment:. Citing examples of the conflicting needs of urban and 
rural populations, the presence of strengthened social infra- 
structure, and the necessary interaction of international re- 
search institutes; Mr. Wheeler stated that he believes ii is 
the .challenge of development education to communicate the com- 
plexity of t h e^Pvelopment process to the 

American public. #< 

The 'Development Education Project qrant Program, au- 
thorized by the Biden-Pell Amendment, constitutes AID'S 
m - ajor ^everopment- -Education- actoiJa^ P FY 1 82 . Mr. Wheeler- - 
announced the ' recipients of the first round of grant awards: 
the Minnesota -international Center; the YMCA of the USA; the . 
B? oker T. Was/ingtort .Foundation; Michigan partners of the - 
Americas; *r4ad for the World Education Fu^; International 
Nursing Services Association; the Overse/s Education Fund; 
Advisory Committee or^ Overseas Cooperative Development; World 
Education inc., Save the Children;, and the Credit Union, 
Nationalisation. . He noted that these grants are, a modest 
and experimental beginning," and' that open and ongoing eval- 
uation of these programs in the coming^months will be very 
valuable." He wished all grant recipients the test of success, 
and thanked the Committee fqr inviting him to speak. , 
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* * 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS : ' . , 

World V, Hunger 'Media Awards. Program 

• \ \Matti 4 Rooq1< Executive Dlrecto,rfw 

' -Wrldt^BtTng^^ Year ' T - . s < 

/ , 1'-' ' '"^ 

' "We firmly believe fcftat once ade- 

5 qfflfotely Informed, the American 
. ^ people will respond wtth the, 

energy, ingenuity and generosity 
that ^are the hall-marks of our 
j - best moments" a nation." 

\ — World Hunger. Media Awards ? En- 

v < dowment 



, x , 4 ^fir. Marshall;, Vide Chairman, ACVFA, introduced the 
keynote speaker, Mr. iflarti Rogol / Manager oi; the World Hunger , 

' Me,dia Awards . . s Mr. Rogol* provided a brief history of the awards 

- ^ .i ^ „ * 

program, and information on how, /to apply. * » 

The World Hunger Media Award* *we£e established by 
/Kenny and' Marianne Rogers in memory of Harry Chap in, the 
talented performer who donated a great deal of time and 
effort to the cause of elipiinat'ing world hunger, before his 
death. The purpose of the program is cto< encourage , -ttonor 
§nd reward those journalists who go "up-river 11 and report 
to the American public on th&. causes of hunger and under- 
development. By doing so, the sponsors, hope to increase 
the^umber of media people covering the! Issue each year. 
• ' Awards' will be presented , for the ^ first time this f,all/ N 
and will be given in eight categor^jes: 1). Best. Newspaper 



Coverage;, 2) Best Periodical. Coverage? 3) Beat College Publi 
cation C«v^s^; x4^-Best Film; Best Teli^sion, Coverage;'* 
6KBest Radio^Coverage; 7) Best Photo Journalism and 30 Best 
Book. There will also ^ae a Special Achievement Category for 
an individual or group to be awarded occasionally^to cover 
unique, or other non- traditional media ^bductioris /'^Itt order 
to qualify, submitted works must h'ave been published in the 
U.S. /within the past year. Entries will be judged by a 
panel o*f journalists and development specialists*- Awards 
-wi'TT £e announced annually the day ^af ter Thanksgiving. 
^ ' In response .to Questions from the audience, Mr.. 
Rogol -indicated , that "published'^? means "shown" to persons 
9ther than one's family- or f-riends\ and that the current* 
or potential impact of' the piece will be weighed along ^ifeh 
the scope of its distribution to, date/ The amount of the 
individual awards has not yet been determined (dependent 
oa the interest earned on the $1 million endowment) , but 
should be between $2,500 to $5,000. The addres.s for those- 

- / ' 

who would apply is*': ^ ' 

^ 1 f r . r ||| _"VU f / 

/ ; -World Hunger Foundation 
350 Broadway 

New York;., "fcew York 10013, 



'MEDIA .APPROACHES; PART I 



majors effort to rotter Vducat^ the 
JAmerican public aJ)out the .compTexl- 
ties of hunger is extremely important.. 
Once Americans can better understand ^ 
the effects and causes of world hunger, 
the U.S. can,. take the lead and work 
toward the final* alleviation of this 
problem." . 

# 

PrelTdent's Corafftission on World 
^Hunger v - ' ^ ; 



• „ .Dr. Marshall introduced -General Paul Feyereisen of 

■ * >• * * 

* °" * * 

IMPACT on Hunger . IMPACT is a new PVO whose sole purpose is 
to educate the U . S . t - Public on hunger -.and development through 
the/ media, ft^ survey conducted by 'IMPACT of the "state -of* 
the* art" of hunger education in 19^0 revealed- that:- 

'. • . X * 

a wealth .of materials are available ^ , 

• emphasis is on ptte '(negative" . - 

* ' I / . t ' y 

• "formal", media lag behind- the informal \ \ 
* networks 



ind " 



. sources of information and^ f unddng t^nd 
to be the same f6.r 'all organizations 

• .. % ■ 
distribution o£ materials is inadequate 

■ and pdor 5 ly targ*ete4 % ^ 1 



' . it is in this content that IMPACT on hunger developed 

*its "Master Plan 11 for ..educating^ the. American people. The 

iMaster Plan targets 190 million, Am&ric^ns at wo*k, home, m 

traveling, school, play t and worship* - The Master Plan includes 

procedures' and materials for three levels of development educa 

tion: to create awareness, to v provide' in-depth education, 

and to motivate action. 

'General Feyereisen indicated that the greatest need * 

exists ^t the level of awareness. Two techniques tnat I5EPSCT 

ha's used, in 'addition to radio public service announcements, 

i 1 
which seem to be successful are a logo ' (blue ribbon) and a 

slogan • f Imagine a World Without Hunger H . The latter hajs 
been. displayed for a year on a billboard in Times Square, 
kecommended. activities ^for the other levels include: the 
distribution of mojre detailed press .releases; sponsorship of 
local debates; and more support of the "converted" through f 
detailed reports and specific guides or recommertdaticPns for 
action ' ; 

\ General'Feyereisen concluded with three major recom- 
rmfea^ations for any group to follow. First, all organizations 
should greatly increase their distribution of written ^atari- 
<als: Second, provide exemplary, generic (i.e., not fund- . ' 
raising) in'f cfcmational materials to the formal media. Third, 
better. utilize the .hundreds of, informal, specialized networks 
that have their own publications. Regarding . this last point, 
'IMPACT will distribute its Master Plan materials through 
2, 500 such networks. * 1 7* 



"We are concerned about the tele- 
vision image of starving children 
with bloated bellies. 

We are concerned* about the moral 
and ethical questions surrounding 
-television fundraising Sfc We are 
concerned, about the affects,. of our 
development projects are they 
really helping the economically 
and politically powerless majo'ri- 
ties? And, we are, concerned about • 
the dignity pf> the peoDle of the 
developing world do we really 
have their personal interests- in 
mind when v/e use their Dhotographs 
for fundrtnsing?" 

" Wo r ld Conce rn 



The 'next 'speaker w,as Mr. "imothy Burges s, Oireccor or 

Media Development ajid Marketing for World Concern . Mr. Burgess 

gave a b^kground presentation on how World Concern uses media 

to suppott its relief and 'development efforts. Because of the 

recognized difficulty of generating support for development, . 

rather than relief, World Concern has . developed techniques for 

converting thVir belief constituency' into^supoorters of develop, 

ment. Mr. Burgess described the tephniques as\follows: 

m publishing an alternative cookbook which; 
/ in addition to recipes, inclnades a section / 

on the causes of world ganger and poverty/ * \ 
and their relationship to lifestyles and / * , ■ „ 

public policies* * 

producing a 25'-minute film, based on Food 
• First , entitled* "The Myths of Hunger 11 , for 
use by community groups' 

# publishing a monthly magazine with, in-depth 
articles on development 

• ' distributing' monthly letters and information 

packets to update overseas activities and to 
report Wortd Concern accomplishments. 



I: 



So far, contributions to vforld Concern for. development 

* 4 

e 

f projects have remained steady, even in the face of economic 
difficulties^ in this country. Nonetheless, World Coficerr\ 
is busy workinc on new ways to educate its development cqiv- 
stitue'ncy. The World Concern Education Fund, tq be estab- 



Tne world 

ii§hed over iihe next eight mohtt^, will have this as its sole 
purpose, m t 

While the Fund i^s being established., World 'Concern 

• r K 

wil^l make greater use o£*telemark€Lting techniques. They 
have already used telemarketing to acquire new constituents 
by placing 1 toll-free numbers on the screen during tele- 
vision spepials. World Concern- 1 s Telecommunications Center 
in Seattle has 104 in-coming lines'. They use 'the Center 
both for the direct response program mentioned above, and m 

for follow-up solicitations of ^donors. The R(Am computer 
% 

at the center enables staff, to analyze "market 1 ' response 
quickly at lower 6verhead costs. World Concern, has learned 
that -constituents want, to know more about ^World Concern, and 
where contributions are allocated. 

Beginning in Autjust,, 19 82, World Concern will operate 
its national" "toll-ffee . information 1 line, which will play more 
than 10 different tapes addressing world development issues. 
Scripts for 12 tapes are currently bein<J written. * Future 
tape topics will be determined by analysis of comment mail, 
telephone surveys, and the results of quarterly constituent- 

M 

need surveys* Mr. Burgess noted that World Concern's tele- 
marketing hardware and tapes will be available for use by 
other organizations. 
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James Cudney;, Program Administrator for Asia and the 



Pacific of the Nationa l Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 

- : \ 

tjpn (NRECA) followed with a description of his organization's 
Experiences. Mr. Cudney began his presentation by describing * 
fp NRECA 1 s ^constituency — 25 million consumers of rural elect] 
city) orovidfed bv 1,000 'cooperatives, employing 55,000 people. 
In its *ef forts to reach this potential development constitu- 
enci^NRECA miblishes a monthly magazine — - "Rural Lig^t"^ — » 
distributjir*^--^. 5 million copies ;" ^JRECA also has ax\ intern 

^ c_ f — : — — r— • - 



tional development-oriented slide show running continuous^ 
at the 19 82 World's Fair in Knoxville. 9 ^ 

Mr. Cudney tlreri showed a slide presentation that is 



shown around the couptry at coop .and community meetings. 
The presentation stresses economic interdependence^ depic- 
ting U:S. jobs (1.2 million) and exports (45 billion)' as^ 
heavily dependent on development in the T^ird Wdrld. It 
furthe^ demonstrates /that if^the benefits of these^jobs ar:d 
exports are used to create a supply of energy in the Third 
World, greater prosperity will ensue*. NRECA works with AID , 
on, development project?,, generating demand for U.S; equip- 
ment and services . - 

The next" presenter -was Cathryn Scoville , Director of 
Corporate and Public Affairs of the "international Institute 

-for Environment and Development (IIED),,Earthscan « 'Earthscan 
a ■ y 9 r ™ 

is the media^livision of IIED-, whose sole purpo^pis to re- 

< v 
port in-depth on eco-development issues. A >. 

* O 
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Though heavily funded by the U\ N . Environment Program, Earth- 
soan has editorial freedom, and therefore hcis'^aV reputation, 
for critical integrity. 

Issues for Earthscan coverage are selected using the 
fallowing criteria. The issue or problem must be: 
. • global in scope, \ / 

« • neglected in the world pressor 



onepabout which enough is known 
so that progress toward a solu- 
tion can ber made. 



OnceSan issue has been chosen and researched Earth- 
scan. publicists ensure that it is covered by the most in- 
fluential media. Earthscan articles have appeared in U.S. 
national newspapers and government publications, and in 
several regional papers (e.g., -Long' Island's News- 
day) which have readers . interested in international issues. 
In addition to briefing documents ,• Earthscan Drpduces fea- 
ture stories, a monthly' bulletin, and photosheets. One of 
its earliest' and continuing activities is serving as ' a con- t 
ferenqe news service for the various U.N. conferences, such 
as the one on renewable resources held in, Nairobi last August, 
"and sponsoring press seminars .~ 



9 

ERIC 
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Following these presentations, Dr, Marshall opened 



the f loor ,for questions, beginning with* Committee Members • 
In response to a question from Roy^Pfautch regarding 
what happens after the NRECA film is st>pwn, Mr, C^dney said 
that the fivlm usually stimulates^a* great de^l of debate 
Cand thus, sometime^, action) among viewers, Mr v Pfautch 
commended NRECA for what he^considered an excellent examole * 
jof a stimulating development education resource. 

ACVFA Member Dr. -Carl' Taylor then asked a number br 

questions, soliciting ideas on how different groups gener- 

/ ' ' 
ate action from their audiences. The ''presentor's agreed that 
» \ , 

it was necessary to: make the problem comprehensible by 
-* « 

showing examples "6f what one person 'can do; get materials 

* " " # i v /■'-.•• ^ 

into the public sdhools; proyid§ usexul information to jour- 

naliiCs; encourage lobbying by constituents (when legally $ 

possible) ; and use more develo?>ieJirL - ui i-ented rather than 

relief /fund raising activities. 




.Robert R. Nathan jnriefly described the very success- 
ful "walk-a-thons" that were held by the Freedom from Hunger 
Foundation (an FAO spin-off organization),.. 15 years ago, *■ 
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LUNCHEON ADDRESS " , • 

Aniv Crittenden Jr-Jourjflalist , 
New* York' Tiftes 

**» 

Ann Crittenden,. ff£^,York Times reporter specializing 



•in international poli€£qal Economy u addressed the luncheon 

, """ *%,.••, » , * 

attendees! In .her talk, ,Ms . Crittenden provided background* 

• u * 

to her recent article on food aid to. Bangladesh. 'She 

■ ; m \ ' ' « f \ 

commented on vthe large numbers of "donor" perg^nnel in Dac^a 

(about lOiOOO), and their Very pessimistic attitude in the 

^ f 

? fade of Bangladesh 1 s excellent agricultural resources. Donors 
'who seem to influence policy because thei* priorities are 



^clearer than the government ' s do not acknowledge thaft they 

/ • \ * 

* mighty i^p doing anything wrong, or that there, is good nevs . % 

# to 'report. \ She suggested that this could be attributed to 
their personal* interest * in preserving Bangladesh's dependency 
on donor assistance. m \\ 

Ms. Crittenden stated that "PVOs can fill the gap be- 
tween large government-sponsored programs and unmet need's ■ 
in Bangladesh. Due^fcp a lack of local currency to match big 
pr-ojeets, -small PVO projects may be more welcomed particularly 
if they- work with local organizations. She gave as a positive 
example the Mennonite 'vegetable production project. In addi- 
tion to project funding,, basic cdmmodities (fertilizer, 'cooking 
oil, cotton) and credit, are urgently needed in Bangladesh. 
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/A participant asked/ho*/ to effectively publicize small 

PVO projects which "don't have ,K se*y numbers 11 £o feed the 

J. %r 4 
media^ Ms. CriJ^nden %, s response stressed the importance of 

■•"hum^nTScale 11 stories that readers 'can relate tp, and the 

value of linking overseas ^development * projects to development 

projects in .the U.S/ # /. , % 

,<•-.... • > • ; 

SETTING ^THE STAGE FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION ♦ < ' <*j ^ ' 

9 * 

pnn Thip mP f Hppnty nirerf-.Qr f . : , ^ 

• < USAID Office of Public* Affairs (OPA) 



Sir. Marshall opened the afternoon session by intro- " 
ducing Mr. Don Thieme ,/, Deputy Director of AID'S Office of 

r . • ^ • 

Public Affairs, (OPA) 1 • 

^ " ^ $ . ' y ' ' 

Mr. Thieme has, worked in advertising and public edu- 

{\ ' *~ ■ ■ , 

cation in the fields *of ^a]|poholism prevention and criminal 
justice, but said that sVfeing foreign aid has been^his 
toughest /job yet. He titled his remarks "Thoughts While 

Waiting for a Cab in Ouagadougou." His first point was 

/ 

that we are missing a plan for>; communications . We need 
•to plan In terms of the^audi^nce .to be"- reached, the issues 
to be covered, and the techniques to be used.^ 
< ^ , Regarding"^)lanning aids, Mr. Thieme referred to a 
small, inexpensive study his staff did using votes in. 
Congress as .one barometer 'of what parts of the country are 
supportive of •foreign^aicl. "stressed the need, for public 
.opinion polls, which would, alttow communicators to further 
hone th£ir plans. ; « ^ , 
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> -Once the audience has been determined, it is impor- 
tant to examine mailing lists, to se,e whether yotfr publica 
tions are reaching th-2 people you* want to reach. t .His 
.office found, that* th^y were doing a sbperb job of reaching 
one of £he least important: audiences. ■ 

OPA has also recently taken Step's to Establish an 
organizational voice 'or company theme. The, purpose of 
this is to foster recognition of the agency and its goals. 
A Speakers Kit for all AID officials to use hhs been put 
together. ^ , , , * • ' * 

His second point — "tidal wave theo*y'\ ■ — was that 
rather than .scatter many small messages, it is , frequently 
more effective to focus one's efforts on one or two major 
public affairs projects. As an example he pointed to the 
1981 World Food iJay, Harry Chapin Memorial Broadcast on 
WASH-FM, in which AID helped WASH-FM develop an iri-ddpth, 
serial presentation on world hunger, WASH-FM executives 
.now say. that the broadcast drew more audience response 

than anything else over' the "last five* years. 

' / • •• 

In the-rfest-of his talk, Mr".' -Thieme stressed the 

need for salesmanship to the media, proactive cOmmunica- 

.tions policy, an overall plan and the need „to understand' 

the language requirements 6f different media tprint vs." 

1 , ' 

radio 'vs. /television) . He also pointed out that 10,000 



letters a/id calls- come in to OPA each year; this is a poten- 
-'tial audi-ence or network that has not vet been fully taoped. 
Finallv, Mr. Thieme urged that a community education or 
public relations ^jbmponent be built into development projects 
so that development efforts are not ignored or misunderstood 
by those we are trying to help and. consequently, fall'short 
pf any level of success. 

■ 

035TACLES . AND CHALLENGES TO REPORTING 

ABOUT THE THIRD WORLD 7Z : r ^ 5 7i 

Moderator: Patricia Ellis, Reporter 
MacNeil-Lehrer Report 

y Panelists : Peter Osnos , National -Editor 
Washington Post . 

Georgie Anne Geyer, Syndicated Columnist 

r Adrian Peraccio, Reporter 

( Newsday 

Peter Osnos described the Post 1 s . experience with 
"horizontal Reporting"/ i.e., covering international stories 
in depth. In response to, a lack of foreign news between 
1975 and 1978 / the Post y under the leadership of Bill 
Peterson, established Burea^lfT^ureau X assigned reporters 
^to cover specific topics, departing from standard assignment 
practice of assigning stories to reporters. While the rer- 
sults were interesting, they didn't generate the hoped for' 
response. Each series took three to four months to complete, 
cost a jg^e'at deal, and made this kind of reporting less 
cos*^ef f ective for the new.spaper. 



' Geog^re Anne Geyer syndicated columnist, provided — - ^_ 

anecdotes from her travels to demonstrate that: 1) it is 

/ . 

possible to get development stories s published, the trick 

9 . 

is to make them timely; and 2) international, intermediaries 
(e.g., journalists, development workers) have become* tar- 
gets in areas where, different political frames of referenrce 
are operating and "no one is in control." 

Adrian^Peraccio .described' the' challenge *of 'repor- 
ting on foreign affairs and development for a regional 
dail£ "( ci rcTTl pzT&T^Q 0 , 0 OCT " tTia^^6es~lT^~ha^re a natural 

constituency for such reporting. While they initially found 

• / * 

it to be a difficult selling job, the response has been such 
that Newsday now has bureaus in Peking and London, and, will 



open new ones in Mexico City and Nairobi _ In general, events 

▼ / ' 

Cor news) -- whether they be domesftic or international -f are 

easier to sell than the process of develppment. Newsday has 
used horizontal reporting on issues such as world hunger, ' 
Central American politics, and dumping of hazardous materials 
overseas. Journalistic and business response to these 
articles was considerable, but reader response was almost 
nil, except for one. card which read "As far as I am con- 
cerned, the Third World begins and ends at the South Bronx." 

Patricia Ellis picked up on this last point, saying 
that sometimes events covered as news provide openings 'for 



-longer stories on underlying processes^such as develop- 



:ici; 



ment. The trick here is to be able to anticipate what is 
< • " ' « 

goihg to be happening. After policing out television's 
advantage as a visual medium, Ms. Ellis oper.ee ^ e -is-, 
cussipn co questions from participants. 

The questib* arid -answer period focused ybn issues 
^articulated by Committee Member Marjorie Ronton , of. 

4 

whether- the media should reflect or .mold public opinion, 



^-arrd how r public opiTiron is measuired^ -— -Ms--- -Geye*— s^a-feed^fefra-fer- 
ideally thje me,dia ' should dd^both ;• reporters need to be 
fed better stories. A PVO representative pointed out that 
PVO constituencies are lapge and give lots of money, yet 
Newspapers claim there, is no interest; perhaps development 
practioners ought to write lettefs to the newspapers. Mr. 
Peraccio stressed that reader response is a gauge^ for re- 

» poring, not a standard or governing factor. 

♦ 

WORLD FOOD Q&Y 

Moderator: Roy Pfautch, ACVFA 

» 

Panelists: Larry Marton, USDA . 

Nick 'Raymond, FAO 

Linda Worthington, World Hunger 
Education Services 

Rod Leonard, Community Nutrition 
Institute 
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Mr. Pfautch began by characterizing the '1981 World^ 
Food Day observation as an outstanding example of 'how the . 
American humanitarian impulse can be mobilized for a , 
cause such as fighting hunger. He then, introduced members 
of the panel, saying that the purpose '-of the presentation 
was to give background on p£st and future World Food Days. 

The first person to speak was Larry Marton , represen- 

ting the U.S. Department of Ag'ricul-ture . Mr. Marton 

\> * . 

stressed that the 'USDA views World Food Day— as on-going 

rather thai* as an annual, one-day event,. He stated that 

the role of the federal goverrtment in World Food Day is to 

help create* a better understanding o£ wor^ld food needs, 

• , 1 ' 
and what the U.S. is doing in response tp these needs. 

For World Food Day 1981, *the , Information Office 
of '.USDA stepped up its normal program, and will do 'so 
again--' for World Food Day 1982. There is an inter-govern- 
mental tforld Food Day Steering committee; USDA field per- 
sonnel throughout the country are urged to work -with State 
an^local planning groups. Through extension and other 
activities, USDA sought 'and will seek to educate the Ameri- 
can public on the following issues: 'that hungerf is a func- 
tion of poverty ; and that to eliminate hunger we must firs 
tackle, "the problem of poverty; that a strong economy re- 
quires a Strong agricultural foundation, and that while. the 
U.S. can help., it is up to LDC governments to invest more 
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in their agricultural secftors ; % and that *world agriculture 

and — ag^4^g^^ — Si^s^ — 

*■ e . 

decisions regarding domestic agriculture have such a hea^y - 

* 1 

. . / 
impact on world hunger, it is important zo first under- 
stand the nature z f American agricultuj/*^ problems . Hunger 
is everyone's xroblem. ^ 1 

Nick RaymonpU Director of External Relations for the * 
/ Fbod and Agriculture Organization t>f^ North America, admitted 
that when the notion of a Worla Food Day wa^ first breached, 
he believed it was a dreadful idea. ' He now cheerfully admits 
that he was wrong, but would like to see more extensile media 

coverage. Mr. Raymcuad theh proceeded to analyze the success 

» * 

of the ficst 'World Food Day^y He believes that one of the 
important reasons for its success* is that World Food* Day oro- 
vlded goverriments with a handy platform f^r addressing the 
two issues that most disturb people in 4:he street: hunger, 
arid disa'rmament . Also, World Food Day was>abl£ to" benefit 
from extensive PVO and NGO (non-governmental organization) 
networks already in place. 4 

World Food Day also h$d^ an impact oft FAO. FAO 1 s * in- 
formation program is being remodeled to reach** the primary 4 . 

and secondary School levels. , , 

' • . ' ' ' * # V' '* , ' ? 1 

Linda Worthmgton 1 f rom the World Hunger Education .b , 1 

Service gave the next panel presentation'.* Her major 

■ . .• . 30 ' . ' 
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characterization of World ' Food .Day w^s as an international ^ 

observance acted upon locally . Shp hri kf 1 y j revi e > wed the 

kinds of activities tha* went on across the U.S.-, not just 
in big cities, but in very small towns as well. Activities 
^included: seminars , exhibits, walk-a-thons / study groups, 
a "Third World Recipe Contest", etc. She agreed with Mr., 
Raymond that World Food Day organizers had not been pre- 
pared* for the extent and intensity of the response from pri- 
mary and junior high level school students. 

As a result of the 1981 experience, the World Hunger 
Education Service has published a Directory of Who's .Involved 
This Directory includes references to community 

developmeAt work in this country, in order to help bridge 

i * ' ' 
the perceptual cfap between .U.S. and foreign concerns. 

A copy of the Directory will be forwarded to all regis- 
tered participant^ of this Advisory Committee meeting. / 
. \ Rod Leonard from -the Community Nutrition Institute , 
and a- member of the National Committee for World Food Day, 
focused his comments on his work with the FAO consultation 
on educational materials for North America, A lot of edu- 
cational materials on hunger and development exist; criteria ' 
for evaluating them .for selection in FAO-sponsored programs ,, 
needs ' to be developed. Once the educational materials a,re 
selected/ they will need to be tti-linguai and available in 
larger quantities than they currently ase. 



in" -Hungei 



General comments on the World Foocf Day panel presen- 
-t^t t i on ref 1 acted * ar-concer-n- not only -abou-t -the need to -dirs~ 
cuss the consent of development education, but also with 
the need for actors in fields nominally outside of develop- 
ment to be included in 'an integrated approach to develop- 
ment education. Mr.*Marton provided a good example by 
stating that hunger is more than a problem of "food" f per 
se — for instance, land-use needs to be approached, dealt 
with and communicated as a development issue. 



COLLABORATIVE EFFORTS IB DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION 

t • / * 

John Sommer, Experiment " a in International Living; 

1 • Task Force on -Development Education, 
PAID 

Dan Force, Church World Service; Development Education 
Sub-Committee, American Council on Voluntary 
o / Agencies for Foreign Service 



John Sommer reflected that when he v^as* working on his 
book Beyond Charity in the mid-1970 f s, there was littLe, 
development education work going on. It was only in the 
course of writing the book (interviewing PVO officials, etc.) 
that he realized that the lack of development education was 
a critical concern. 'Since that time,, development education 
plays' a larger', role in PVO activities, « Mr. .Somme^'s 
experienbe in the government leads him to believe that there 
is" a real need for development education th^re^ also. The 1 
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Peace Corps, "for example,.. .had quite ^tmfcitious plans a few 
years ago to provide development education through the thou- 
-sands.of returned Peace Corps volunteers, but budget and 
other problems rapidly buried this idea. He advised the 
Advisory 'Committee to encourage the Peace Corps to renew 
their efforts and fulfill some of their plans. Mr.^ Sommer 
would also like to find ways to effectively mobilize Experi- 
! ment in International Living participants who, while they 
may not have Third World experiences are committed to an 
international way of life and the concept of interdependence- ' 

Mr. Sommer is^Chaiman olHfche Development Education 
Task Force for Private Agencies in International Development 
(PAID) • PAID grew as a coalition of 100 voluntary agencies 
over a ^Camber of yearns and its main concern is the dimini- 
shing support for development given by this country, parti-, 
cularly by the- private sector. The PAID membership empha- ^ 
.sized development education as one of t:he three most impor- 
tant topics 'for consideration as a community of, voluntary agen- 

V 

cies, along with t:fie issues of private funding and federal 

'e 

relations. The PAID- development education task force is 
still in the^early stages of defining activities that can 
be carried out collectively. At issue 'is whether PAID 
should be, a communications network, or whether.it should 
be an operational coalition, that would actually implement 

prdnects • / . , . ■ 

Given the diversity of -voluntary agencies, there is 

♦ » • 

a question as. to whether it is possible to arrive at a 



.1 

common definition of development education, and what its- 
purpose should be. Members agree that the purpose is to 
inform and sensitize people to issues relating to Third 
World development, and to U*S.-Thi£d World interdependence. 
Whether the purpose is adso to explicitly or implicitly 
.encourage new or long-term action is more in ques fc .on. ■ 
PAID neetis to define the content of . follow-up actions, to 
ensure going beyond individual agency preservation as a 
basis and goal for action. Actions under discussion by 
PAID include: 

• * training work-shops on coalition-building; 

working with the media 

t 

• join^ seminars (among PAID member^; " - 
sharing volunteers 

• joint publications* 

• ' cooperation with returned .Peace Corps 

volunteers 

• , letter writing campaigns to the media 

Dan Force of Church World Service spoke as the re- 
presentative of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies . 
for Foreign Service's (ACVAFS) Subcommittee on Development 
Education. He said that ACVAFfJ began to discuss develop- 
ment education in 1978; at that time three workshops were*' 

• * % * ^ 

held, but JLittle, agreement could be found on tfte topics 

In September 1981, ACVAFS agreed on the following definition 

of development education:- 
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Development education refers to educational 
programs which seek to inform, motivate and/ 
or involve at>mmunity members of all ages, in 
programs' a^out developing countries or the 
development process. Development education 
is both process and content, and encompasses 
programs that do* the ^following: transfer 
1 factual information about developing countries 
and about global political, social and econo- 
mic structures and problems; foster understan- 
ding of development as a process^that inyolves 
all nations; create a global consciousness and 
an awareness of transnational problems ; pro- 
mote values and attitudes that encourage a 
feeling of responsibility to correct injus- 
tices; and that engage citizens in action and 
'advocacy that promote justice, equality arid 
dignity, and will lera'd tp an improvement in 
the quality of life for all peoples, .especially 
those in the Third World. ' 

Despite this^new cooperation, mutual support and en- 
couragement, there is a long way to go. Differences among' 
agencies are great, but they are trying to encourage each % 

i 

other. 

' ' 1 Following this presentation, John Sewell reinforced 

•the .idea of writing to the media to reward and encourage 
their efforts to better cover international and development 
issues. 

A PVO representative pointed out that OMB ^ regulations 
are such that some agencies may run the risk of having 
• their development edacajtibn programs disallowed (the pro- 
blem is one of distinguishing development education from 
jk , 'public information or fund raising).. She requested assis-' 
tance from the .Committee in this regard. Mr.' Force pointed 



out that the Scandinavian agencies ,set aside a percentage 
of their income for domestic development education, which 
•is audited as overseas spending. 



DAY, 




June 11, 1982' 



OPENING REiMARKS 



S . Morgan Williams, Chairman 



As 



E, Morgan Williams , called the^second day of the 
meeting to order. He introduced a new member of the commi- 
ttee, Ms. Mary McDonald, a' Cook .County Commissioner and 
member of the Chicago Council of Foreign Affairs (a press 
release describing Ms. McDonald's qualifications appears 
in Annex 2) . \ 

DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION AS AN INTEGRAL 
COMPONENT OF A PVO 

Edith R. Wilson/ Director of Communications , 
CARE 

• - . 

^ u ■ ' - . , 

Keynoting the second day' of the meeting, Ms. Wilson 
presented her ' experience . inf working' to' make development • 
education a part of on-going PVO programs . ■ .Important 
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factors identified by Ms, Wilson in ibhis , process include: 

recognition of progress made iti 
Europe and Canada 

growth in development theory 

methodologies of education suited 
to our -goals- 

the emergence of strong demon- 
stration models 

r m supportive change in the PVO # 

self image ? 



4* 



Ms. Wilson stressed that development education should 
be seen 'as a service available to PVO constituents and as 
such could become partially *self-f inancmg r (A complete - 
text of Ms. Wilson's remarks is found in Annex 3.) 

MEDIA APPROACHES . PART* II 

■ — : — ' : ; V* 

Martha Stuart, Martha' Stuart Communications 
Joan Holmes, The Hunger Project * - , 

• 7 

Mactha Stuart discussed the problem of "brokering" 
the interests of different groups in communication, parti- 
cularly development communication; her series entitled 
"Are You Listening" is an effort* to remove the broker. She 
stressed the value of her experience in teaching village 
people, and others,, how to make . their own Videotapes, 
■ and the evolving network, o'f. these,-, individuals . . As an . 
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introduction to the showing of her videotape, or Indonesian 



women tallking about family planning, Ms.-. Stuart stated her 
belief that "facts lead to understanding, but feelings 

lead' to action" . 

Joan Holmes gave a presentation on the work of the 
Hunger Project , Ms. Holmes gave -great credit to the work 
of PVOs, and in part icular* David Guyer of Save the Qhildren 
and C. Payne Lucas of Africafe as having paved the way 
for the success of the Hunger Project. 

The' Hunger Project operates through volunteers xti 
100 different* communities. The programs, the design and 
delivery a^e for the uninformed and the. unaware. In <addir 
tion to local school and community projects, the" Hunger 
Pro ject 1 s" major education effort^ involve media, such as 

* ■ , 4 

/ 

radio and television 'Public Service Announcements (some of 
which are produced c&jipletely by volunteers) , direct mail" 
pamphlets and newsletter "SJiift in. the Wind" / and news- 
paper advertisements. Ms. Holmes showed a TV Public Ser- 
vice Announcement and a slide show entitled "Now is the 
Time". The slide show is shown at the beginning of day- 

I* 

long "End Hunger Briefings" whic£ are held locally across , 
th,e country. 



AID DEVELOPMENT* "EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

Dagnija Kreslins, Director of Development 

Education Programs, AA/FVA 

Thomas Collins, Project Manager, Global Per- 
spectives 'in Education 

* „ 
Susan GoQdwillie, President, Goodwillie 

Group , Boston , Massachusetts 

Dagnija Kreslins , Director of AID 1 s Development Edu- - 
cation Program , moderated the session on AID' Development 
Education activities, and announced the names of eleven or- 
ganizations which 'have received grants under the ' new pro- 
gram. In describing the program, Ms; Kreslins stated that 
"there is no constituency (for development education)... 

- C f 

we n^ed to build one".* AID f s development education program 

is designed to reach three target audiences: the media, the 

public schools, and, through" PVOs and Coops, the general ' 
* 

public. Each project area is designed to reach one of 

these groups. 

The first speaker* was Susan Goodwillie of the 
Goodwillie Group " which coordinated "Media Roundtables" 
across the country. Th£ purpose of -these events is twofold. 
First, increase the quantity and quality of U.S. media 
coverage and analysis of international issues. Second, to p> 
make visible the market for Third World news among business 
and local organizations (e.g., coops). In addition, 'iround- 
tables are Resigned to, make visible and encourage the work § 
of PVOs in each host city. It is' through them that legal 
leaders and "personalities" can be mobilized, and that 



development issues can be related' to the economic realities 
of U.S. iife (e.g., jobs depend on trade). One of the things 
the Gbodwillie Group has discovered in operating these round 
tables, is that within each of the communities where they 
have been, there are individuals, groups and businesses 
with experience in €fie Third World, -experience^ which was 
not publicized or remained unknown to the .local media'. 

Each roundtable is an educational and consciousness- 
raising opportunity. The realities of world food inequities 
are brought home by the random use of three sets of meal- 
tickets for participants with each group getting different 
kinds of meals ranging from sumptuous totmeager. Round- ^ 
table participants are provided with background readings, 
and encouraged to participate in discussions with the 
guest speakers '{.among whom there is always a representative 
from a Third World country). Ms. Goodwillie noted that the 
blanket use of the. term "Third , War Id" is offensive, and 
that the process of discovering the offense is a valuable 
educational opportunity. 

The Goodwillie Group has conducted roundtables in . < 
Seattle, Milwaukee and St; Louis. Information and materials 
resulting from one of them — "The Pacific Northwest and the 
Third World" — are being, introduced into the Seattle public 
school curriculum, , » * 

Thomas *C6lling i from Global' Perspectives in Education . 
spoke' about the public schools project. Mr. Collins stated 
that the project has produce* kits of development-related 
materials at three grade levels (4-6; 7-9 and 10-12), which 



have been distributed to 90 test" 'sites across the 
country. .Based on results of pre- and post-tests, "these 

h it? udJJ h<=> rpvised by September 1. Mr. Collins noted 

that teachers and administrators were ready to <use„them, 
which demonstrates, he believes, the effectiveness of PVO 
work in mass education and communication. 

While the aim of the project will f be to expand 
the use of the revised kits, this will be difficult to 
do in the face of , large school fund cutbacks throughout 4 

t 

the country. -Furthermore, only 13 states mandate an 
international perspective in social studies courses. To 
counteract' this effect, Mr. Collins suggested that AID ' 
try to' mobilize the national educational associations in 
Washington, D.C., to enlist their support; in this way, 
state and local teachers and school administrators who 
wish to use the kits will be able 'to point to national . 
support for the AID Schools Program. * 

'Ms. Kreslins then introduced representatives from 
the organizations awarded grants in this first competitive 
process and briefly summarized their activities stating 
that projects address various target groups, Utilize diverse 
strategies and cover wide-geographic areas. (Descriptions 
of grant programs are included in Annex 4).. Though , . 
the program is modest 'in funding, this Administration has 
made a commitment to see it grow and prosper in the doming. ■ 
years. The total amount of funds allocated to the program 
in 1982 is $750,000 of 'which $6,00,000 was awarded through 

41 

competitive grants. 



ADVISORY COMMITTEE BUSINESS 
E. Morgan Williams, Chai rtna n 



E. Morgan Williams , Chairman opened the ACVFA busi- 
nes$ meeting. He began by thanking Dr. .Marshall for 
* chairing the first day of t?he meeting. The first order o 
business was the reading^Df a resolution praising Joseph 
C* Wheeler, out-going Deputy Administrator of AID; the 
resolution was drafted by Robert Nathan, Willie Campbell, 
David Guyer and Merton CreggerJ The complete text of the 
resolution, adopted by the Committee follows: 

The Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid and representatives of Private Voluntary Or- 
ganizations in session in Washington , D • C . on 
1 June 10, 1982 adopt the following resoluti6n: 

We pay tribute to" Joseph C. Wheeler; 
one of the truly great and effective 
leaders in the field of international ■ 
development, on the occasion of his 
resignation as Deputy Administrator - 
of the Agency for Intetnational Develop- 
ment, 



Joe- was one of the pioneers in "formu- 
lating and implementing America's far- 
reaching' programs to-thelp the peoples 
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s of the less developed countries to 
h help themselves. It *was nQ acci- 
dent that this career public ser- 
vant became second in. command of 
this nation/ s official development 
( assistance -agency. Whether on 

assigmnent rn^ developing nations 
or in Washington headquarters, , 
Jog's quiet but 'determined ' efforts 
helped the peoples of the develop- 
ing countries in their struggle * 
to raise living standards. , 

■ j- 

'The well being oS-millions of 
human beings around this world 
has been enhanced through not 
only Joe f s direct efforts, but 
also through the work he inspired 

, - iji so many others in public and 

private voluntary organizations, 
bilateral" and multi-national / « 
development institutions. All^ 
of us have' learned much and have 

j benefitted greatly from dur 

association- with ^his dedicated' 
and valued career publrc official. 



' The Advisory Committee^ Members es- 
pecially want to 'express our deep 
appreciation and respect to Joe 
and also to wish him well' in what- 
ever endeavors he pursues. We 
regret tofiat his resignation ^has 
been accepted, because he, has so 
much to offer to this ctpuntry and C *r 1 

to developing nations. 'He will * 1 . 

surely continue to provide leader- 
ship and enrichment to contribu- ' 
tors to and beneficiaries of the 
.development process. ± < 

Mr. Wti^eier was, present: to accept* the tribute and 

• * * 

expressed Sis appreciation 'to the PVO community. He\ pro- 
mised V a (continuing . relationship, with the PVOs anS, commit- 
ment to international development. •• 
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AID/PVO Pol'icy-Up'date . 

The Committee then reviewed. the progress that has 

been made on tfie AID/PVQ Policy paper. Ms. Martha McCabe, 

— execuj^Lve assistant to Morgan Wllliaros-r gathered all, tiie 



PVO testimony and comments made 'art -the 'March, 1982 meeting, 
and essentially redrafted the policy paper to reflect .th^ 
desired changes* A memorandum summarizing the major changes 



§1/ 



contained in the ACVFA draft. was circulated for reference 

• * * > * 

use by all participants. The final draft- policy recommen- 

dation approved *b'y/ the ACVFA and accompanying memorandum 

aire attached as Annexes 5 and 6. 

After reviewing each of the majo'r changes, the floor 

1 

was opened for questions or comment* "Markham Ball asked if 

th£re was a deadline for final approval of the AID policy: 

AID has not set a firm deadline, but Tom McKay of the Office 

* 

oJ^Pgdvate and Voluntary Cooperation (PVC) stated that he 
would' like to present the policy paper to Administrator 
McPherson before 'July 15th, but cautioned that he may have 
to wait until August 1st. 

Ms* McCabe reminded the ^audience of the FY83 budget ~* 
process, the result of which will undoubtedly have some im- 
pact on the paper's review and. implementation. Committee 
Member Carl Taylor suggested that item.E on page'|l6 
("Affirm the desirability of missions inviting comments from 
FVA about OPG's...") be moved forward to the main OPG sec- . 
tion; this suggestion was adopted. Robert Nathan requested 
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that the terms "management responsibility" (p-. 19) , "managed" , 

(p. 24) and "mission demand" (p. 14) be clarified or changed. 

The Committee agreed that "oversight" would "be a better word 

-L- faa- -'-^managem e nt responsib i l i ty,", ai^±h^±h& other M^fc 

will be clarified. Robert Marshall commended ACVFA' s effort 

on the revised paper, especially the more detailed and 

* 

lengthier introduction covering legislative and funding 
history rela|pd to all the actors involved. Ms. McCabe in- 
dicated tha£ a comparative analysis of various policy positions 
between AID and the PVOs had been used to revise the final ACVFA 
draft of the policy recommendations. Copies of this mar^c-up 
process will be available by* June J5th. 

A- member. of the audience^ expressed concern that the 
AID missions were commenting oh the original policy paper, 
and suggested that the ACVFA version be sent to the missions 
for comment, even though this would take time. Mr. McKay 
responded by saying that he has received comments from the 
Missions, and would prefer to compare them directly with 
the ACVFA version, rather than have a further delay. 

Committee Member, Roy Pfautch asked why Ms. McCabe 
prepared the revised draft rather than the ACVFA staff. 
Mr. Williams explained that it was felt that a PVO repre- 
sentative should compile the PVO comments and that ACVFA 
staff had worked very closely with her on the revisions. 
Dr. Taylor added that it is important that the Committee 
Be* able to use non-AID staff. Boyd Lowry of^CODEL reiterated 
the desire to explicitly include all private funds under 
PVO- control for matching grant purposes. ^fM 
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Following this last comment, t^ie motion to, adopt 

the draft policy paper was carried. ' / 

* 

* * — _ — 


* 




... . . / 

Dates for FY '83 Meetings 






The next ACVFA meeting will be held October 7 and, 8/ 






1982 in Washington, D.C. The ACVFA agreed to hold the first 






meeting in -calendar year 19&3 in the Caribbean to focus on 






several important AID and PVO concerns: 1) Indiqenous PVOs 






and AID support; 2) the Caribbean Basin Initiative; and 






3) greater collaboration between PVOs and AID missions in 






given geographical regions* 




* 


New Business 


, 




The Committee then moved on to new business. Regard- 




* 


ing Edith Wilson's request that the Committee look into^x 






auditing procedures for development education, Dr. Marshall 






stated that the ACVFA development education subcommittee will 






investigate the problem, and submit recommendations to 


• 




Administrator McPherson. The Coimitte^mdved and adopted ' 






this procedure, * ^ 

Mr. Williams then requested that the ACVFA policy , 
sub-committee act to facilitate legislative coordination 
between AID and PVO f s; referring to the debate on the Carib- 
bean Basin Initiative, he particularly recommended regular 
briefing, sessions with AID f s Legislative and Public Affairs 






offices. Mr. Williams also' indicated that- he would like- 1 


• 


o 
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to receive ACVFA budget information from AID. In a -related 

* * 

comment/ Mr. Pfau.tch requested a memo on the staff re-. ' 
sources available to ACVFA, so that communications with and 
among subcommittees could be- improved. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:30 "p.m. AID/PVO Corporate 
Sub-Committee planning meeting was held at 1:00? p.m. in the 
Caryery ,at the Mayflower Hotel. , , 



J 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VOLUNTARY FOREIGN AID (ACVFA) MEETMNG 



June 10-11, 1982 
Participant List 



(fha i rman : E. Morgan Williams 

The Cooperative League of the USA 
1828 L Street, NW 
T " Suitf'e 1100 4 ^ , . 

Washington*, D.C. . 20036 

Vice Chairman : Robert J. Marshall 

Lutheran Theological Seminary 
4201 North Main Street 
Columbia, S.C. 29203 



Advisory Committee Members : 

o- Markham Bal 1 

Wald, Harkr'ader, and Ross 

1300 19th Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

*o Marjorie Benton 

U.S. Representative to UNICEF 
585 Ingleside Place 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 

I 

o Keiji Kawakami 
1234 Kona, Street 
Honolulu, Hawai i 96814 

o Mary M. McDonald 1 
6739 Longmeadow 
Li nco 1 nwood , 1 1 1 i no i s 60646 

o Robert R. Nathan 

Robert R. Nathan Associates, Incorporated 

1301 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20004 

o Roy Pfautch 
1 - Civic Servjces, Incorporated 
314 North Broad Street 
-St. Louis, Missouri 63102 
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o John Sewell 

Overseas Development Council 
1717 Massachusetts Avenue,, NW* 
Washington, D.C-; 20036 

o Kenneth Smith 

International Management and Development 
^ . Group, Limited 

4750-Pennsylvaiiia-Aveiiaey^ - = - ' - 



Suite 304 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

o Garl E. Taylor 

Department of International Health 
* • School of Hygiene and- Public Hea?ljth\ 

' The John Hopkins University 
615 West Wolfe Street . J 
Baltimore, Maryland 21205 

o Micheala Walsh U 
v Women's World Banking 

• P.O. Box 1691 

Grand Central Station 
New York, New York 10017 

A.B. TransoSltural Services 

o Aida Luz Berio 
President 

A.B. Transcultural Services 
4624 TiXden Street, NW 
^Washington, D.C. 20016 

' ACCION INTERNATIONAL/AITEC * 

o Marc A. Levy , 

Assistant to the Directors 

Accion International/AITEC ' ! 

10-C Mt. Auburn St. 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

ACTION 

t > , . 

o Francis A. Luzzatto 7 
Director Special Project/ International 
ACTION ''' 
806 Connecticut Ave. , NW ',».'« 
Washington/ D.C. 20525 , 
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Advisory Committe on fcterse^s Cooperative 
Development (AC 00 ^^ 

o Ted Weihe 
. Executive Director 
Advisory Committe on Overseas Cpoperatti^ 
Development (ACOCD) 

_^ l_*nn M^^hiise^ttsJWenue, NW = _ 

' Washington, D.C, 20036 

African American Institute 

o - Calvin Raullerson ■ v? v 
Vice President 
. African American Institute 
833 United Nations Plaza 
* New York, New York 10017 

AFRICARE , 

16Q1 Connecticut Avenue, NW < , 

' Washington, D.C. 20009 %+• M 

o C. .Payne Lucas v 
Director 

o Robert E. Wilson * 
Agronomist * • 

Agricultural Cooperative Development* International (ACDI) 

'/fx****'*; 

- o Suzanne M. Rucker ' ^ • 

• Director of Publications and Editor > 

Agricultural Cooperative Developm&rt International (ACDI) 
* 1012 14th Street, NW \ 

Suite 201 , \ 
, Washington, D.C. 20005 
% 

American Association of University- Wonjen ■ 

o . Elizabeth Terry 
' Director Afri'can/American Educators Program 
' American Association of University Women Educational 
Foundation Programs Office 
, : 2401 Virginia Avenue, NW 
• Washington, D.C. 20037 



American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
fot Foreign Service, Inc. 



o tjary Ellen Burgess ^ 
Executive Secretary 

American ^Counci 1 of Voluntary Agencies 
rf for Foreign Service, Inc. 
200 Park Avenue 'South'- 



New York, New York 10003 



American Leprosy Missions 

o David W. Virtue 

Director of Me'dia and Communications 
American Leprosy Missions 
1262 Broad St. , 
Bloomfield, New Jersey "07003 



American 0RT, Federation 

o Arlene, Lear 

Administrative Coordinator, Technical Assistance 
American 0RT Federat ion, , 
817 Broadway 
, New. York, New York 10003 

o George L-P Weaver 

Director, Washington Office ^ 

American 0RT Federation, Technical* Assistance 

2025 I Street, NW 

Suite 1002 4 
Washington, D.C,' 20006 



American Red Mogan David for Israel 
p Li 1 i Bremant 

>u American Red Mogari David for Israel ./ 
v 1301 Pennsylvania Ave., ^W N 
Washington, D.C. 2000*f 



AN ERA 



o Lucy Brown 
Vice President 
.ANERA, 
1522 ICStreet, NW 

Washington, D.C. 20005 ^ r 
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Armenian Assembly o£ America 

V ♦ . 

o jSusan Carliji 

Grants Service Coordinator * ' * 
Armenian Assembly of America 
1420 N Street, NW Suite 101 

Washington, D.C. 20005 ^ 
Asian-American Free Labor Institute 
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1125 15th Street, Nty / ' 
-Suite 401 

Washington, D.C. • 20005 








o Kenneth P. Hutchinson 

Assistant to the Deputy Executive Director 








o Donald G* Phillips 

Director o£ Community Development 








Booker T, Washington Foundation 








2000 K Street, NW v 
Washington, D.C. 20006*' 

0 




* 




o Garland Christopher 




* 




o Norris W. Sydnor, Jr. * . 
Boy Scouts o£ America 


} 
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o George F. Frank 

Director, International Division , 

Boy Scouts of AmeVica <S 4 
' K 1325 Walnut Hill Lane 

Irving, Texas 75062-1296 








Bread 'for the World Education Fund, Inc. 
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o Robert J. Wilson 

Director 4fe 
JBread for the World Education Fund, Inc. 
32 Union Square 
New >York, New York 10003 
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Breakthrough Foundation 

1990 Lombard Street 
San Francisco, California 94123 

o Dierdre Frontczak 

Fundraising Representative 

6 Lesli f e Leap^ 

Fundraising Representative. 

The Brother's Brother Foundation 

824 Grandview Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15211 

o Paul Crouch 
Trustee 

o Luke L. Hingson , * 
P Executive Director 

The Pearl S. Buck Foundation, Inc. 

o William A. Major 
-p' Director, Development Resources 
The Pearl S. Buck Foundation, Inc. 
Box 181 

Perkasie, Pennsylvania 18944 

CARE ( Cooperative for American Relief Everywhere) r 

o Ronald P. Burkard 

Assistant Executive Director 
CARE . * 

660 First Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 

o Charles Sykes 

Assistant Executive Director 
CARE 

2025 I Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

o Edith R. Wilson 

Director, Communications Department 
CARE 

660 First Avenue „ 

New York, New York' 10016 



Caribbeana Council 



o Kathleen A* Sheehan 

Associate Director of Programs 
Caribbeana Council 
4 2016 0 Street, NIV 
Washington, D.C. 20036 * 

Catholic Relief Services 

- - H)il First Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 - ~ - '■- - ~ '~ 

o John A. Donnelly 

Deputy Special Assistant 

o Laurence .Olszewski - _ - - _ 

Department of Education Communication Appeals 

Center for Improving Mountain Living 

Western Carolina University 
Cullowhee, North Carolina 28723 

o Nancy L. Blanks 

Associate Director qf International Programs 

o *Fv Merton Cregger i ; , 

Executive Secretary 

The Choi -Choi Foundation for Human Development 

o James Ward MundeH, 
Executive Director „ 

The Chol-Chol Foundation for Human Development 
Box 5665 

Washington, D.C. 20016 
4 

Christian Children's Fund, Inc. 

• 203 East Cary jSf^et (P.O. Box 26511) 
Richmond, Virginia 23261 

o James MacCracken 
Executive Director 

o Crystal Noakes 

Director, Staff Resources and Development 



Church World Service 



o Bernard A. Confer - 

Special Assistant to the Executive Director 
National Council of Churches > ' 

475 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York. 10115 , 

o Dan Force - T 

Office of Global Education. 
Box 968 , ' ,. 

Elkhart, Indiana 46515 

o Larry Minear 

Church World Service/Lutheran World Relief 
475 L'Enfant Pa&za, SW #272p ' 
Washington, D.O 20024 *~~ 

o, Ronald E. Stenning 
"Director, U.S. Program 
Box 968 

Elkhart, Indiana 46515 ' - 



CODEL, Inc. 



s 



79 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

o Carl Balcerak 

o Boyd Lowry 

Executive Director 
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Frances Neason 
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o Nathan VanderWerf 

Development Education/Consultant 



The Community Nutrition Institute 

o Rod Leonard ^-ni 
Executive Director 
• '\ Thj? Community Nutrition Institute 
1146 X9th Street, N.W. 
" Washington, D.C. 20036 



V 



The Consortium for "International Citizen Exchange 

o Rosemary D. Lyon 
Executive Director 

The Consortium for International Citizen-Exchange 
*3501 Newark Street , N.W. _ 
Washington, D.C. 20016 



Cooperative League of the USA; 
* o MaHjja L- McC ^L 

: - * % Executive Assistant, International Affairs 
□^operative League of the USA 
1828 L Street, N/W. 
Washingtdft, D.C. 20036 



Cornell Rural Communication Research Program 

o ^Christine HolTTT 

Assistant to the Direct 

/Cornell Rural Communication Research Program 
( Cornell University 

640 Stewart Avenue 

Ithaea, New, York 14850 



Creative Associated 

o Faye E. Colemal . 
Senior Manager* 
Creative Associates 
3201 New Mexico Avenue, Suite 270 
Washington, D.C. 20016 



Credit Union National Association 

O Gene Walker 

Credit Union National Associatidfe 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue . 
Washington, D.C' 
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Episcopal" Church. Center 




• o Bruce If. Woocflpock v 

.Assistant Oversea^ Development Officer 
Episcopal Church Center 
815 Second Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 . 



Episcopal Diocese of Washington 

o Florence L. Canfield 

Chairperson, Diocesan Hunger Task Force 
Episcopal Diocese of Washington 
5150 Macomb St., NW 
* Washington, D.C. 20016 



Food for the Hungry, Inc. , 

o William R. Moy 

flee President/Executive Director 
Food. for the Hungry, Inc. 
7729 E. GreenwayTtoad 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85260 



Foster Parents Plan, Inc\ 

o John G. Anderson 1 
/ Foster Parents Plan), Inc. 
1 1 155 Plan Way ' 

Warwick, Rhode Island 02887 



Tt\e Foundation for the Peoples of the South Pacific 

o -Brian M. Riordan ' 
v Deputy Executive Director 

200 West 57th St. 
New York, New York 7 10019 
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Global Tomorrow Coalition, Inc.* 

j o Donald 'R. Lesh 

Executive Director . 
Global Tomorrow Cdalition, Inc. 
1525 New Hampshire Avenue, NW 
Washington^ D.C, 20036 



Goodwill -Industries of America 

* 

<x Susan Roche 

Director, Africa Programs 
Goodwill Industries of America 
9200 Wisconsin Avenue 
Bethesda, Maryland 20814 



The Goodwillie Grpup 

o Susan Goodwillie 
The Goodwillie Group 
108 Mt. Vernon St. 
Boston, MA 02108 



Hadassah 

841 River Road 

Fairhaven, New Jersey 07701 

o Selma Mammen 

o „Fannye H. Rose 

Washington Representative 



Helen Keller International, Inc. 

15 West 16th Street 

New York, New York 10011 

o Margaret C. Bayldon 

Director, Public Relations and Development 

A) John H. Costello 
Executive Director 
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The Hunger Project 

v 2'015 Steiner Street ' 
San Francisco, CA 94115 

o Cheryl Hendrickson 

Assistant to the Executive Director 

o Joan Holmes 

Executive Director 

o Peggy Streit (. 
Newsletter. Editor 

o Wendy Wheat 

Ending Hunger Briefer 
(2844 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20007 ) 



Hunger Relief and Development 

o Vito M. Mazza 
Executive Director 
Hunger Relief and Development 
P.O. Box 9002 

New Haven, Connecticut 06532-0002 



Impact On Hunger 

145 East 49th Street (3D) 
New York, New York 10017 

o Major General Paul A. Feyereisen 
U.S. Army (Ret.) 

o Steve West 

Executive Director 



Institute of Cultural Affairs 

o Mary Ann Mann 

s Institute of Cultural Affairs 

1219 Quincy St.,. NE . 

Washington, D.C. ' 20017 




Institute for International Development, Inc. 

o Barry C. Harper 
Executive Director 

Institute for International Development, Inc. 
Suite F, 360 Maple Avenue West 
Vienna, Virginia 22180 



Inper-American Development Institute 

o Marina Fanning-Firfer 
Executive Director 
Inter-American Development Institute 
1789 Columbia Road -\ 
Washington, D.C. 20009 



International Council on Social Welfare, U.S. Coimiittee 

o Dorothy Lally 

1730 M Street, NW ' 
Washington, D.C. 20009 



International Eye Foundation \^ 

o Joseph M. Deering 
„ , Executive Director 
International Eye foundation 
7801 -Norfolk Avenue 
Bethesda, Maryland 20814 



International Human Assistance Programs, Inc. 

o Charles F. Printz 

Director of Development and Public Relations ' 
Int^Pnational Human Assistance Programs, Inc. 
360 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10010 , 

International. Institute fen; Environment and Development 

o Cathryn Scoville 

International Institute 0 for Environment and Development 
1319 F Street, NW Suite 800 
Washington, D.C. 20004 




International Institute of'Rural Reconstruction 



o ShirleytA. D'Auria 

Director of Public Affairs 

International Institute of Rural Reconstruction 
4 1775 Broadway, Suite 6 19 • 
'*New York, New York H)019 

International Nursing Services Association 

P.O. Bo*. 15086 
Atlanta, Georgia 30333 

/ 

o Michael E. Dalmat 

Project Development Coordinator 

;< 

o Robin C. Haines 

Director, Program Development 

International Professional Development Institute 

o Lynn Mitchell Yazdani 
President 

International Professional Development Institute 
Suite'300, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C, 20006 



Joint Center for Political Studies 

o Rashida Al u 
Summer Intern 7 

Joint Center far Political Studies 
- l^Ol Pennsylvania Avenue-, NW Suite ^00 
Washington, D,C', 20006 



La Leche League International 

o Betty Ahn Countryman 

Vice Chairman, Board of Directors 
La Leche League International 
k]k0 East 75th~Street 
I ndi anapol is, I ndi ana 46250 



Lutheran World Rel ief 

o Norman E. Barth 
Executive Director 
36O Park Avenue, ^buth 
New York, New YorK 10010 




MacNeM-Lehrer Report 



o Patnci a Ellis 
Reporter / 
MacNei 1-Lehrer Report 
P.O. Box 2626 
Washington, [>.C. 20013 



Management Training and Development 

o Barbara Campbell 
Consul tant 

Management Training and Development 
}0 Dana Street, #207 
Cambridge, MA 0213$ 

Ginny Martinez Associates 

1777'TJtreet, NW 
Suite 100 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

o Evelyn A. Foley 
Secretary 

■ 

o Ginny Martinez 
President 



Meals For Millions/Freedom From Hunger Foundation 

o Peter J. Davies < ^ > V 
President 

Meals for Millions/Freedom from Hunger Foundation 
815 Second Avenue ? f 

Suite 1001 

New York, New York 10017 

o Mary Diamond j+ 
Washington Representative W . 

Meals for Millions / Freedom from Hunger 
3&75,.Nor£h VenicelStreet 
Arlington, tfA 22207 
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Michigan Partners • 4 

o Nancy Radtke 

Educational Coordinator 
Michigan Partners 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan^ 

Minnesota International Center 

o Ruth Edtzrnaurice 
President 

Minnesota International Center 
711, East River Road 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 



National Association For Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA) 

b Georgia E. Stewart 

Director of Information Services 
^National Association for Foreign Student Affairs 
1860 19th Street, NW 
' v Washington, D.C. 20009 

National Association "of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges 

o Margaret Fahs 

Assistant Director 

National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant 

Colleges 
One Dupont Circle 
, Suite 710 < 

Washington, D.C. * 



National Council for International Health 

v o RusselJ. Morgan 

Executive Director 

National Council for International Health 
2121 Virginia Avenue, NW ' 
Washington, D.C. 
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National Council of Negro Women 

1819 H Street, NW 
Suite 900 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

o Dorothy I. Height 
_ National President 

O J. Helyn Togba 

Field Program Developer 



National 4-H Council 



o Melvin J. Thompson 

Coordinator, International Relations 
National 4-H Council 
7100 Connecticut Avenue 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 20815 



New TransCentury Foundation 



1789 -Columbia R< 
Washington, D.C. 
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o Brenda Eddy 
Vice President 

o Bernard Fisken 
Senior Associate 



New York Tijpes 



> o Ann Crittenden 
Journalist 
New York Times 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
9th Floor 
. Washington, D.C. 20036 



National Organization of Women (NOW) 

o Doe Mayer 

National Organization of Women (NOW) 
425 13th Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
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Newsday' 



o Adrian Perraccio* 
Reporter,/ 
News day 

Long Island, New York 11747 



-NRECA 



1800 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C 20036 

o James Cudney 

Assistant' Administrator , International Program Division 

o Leon Evans 



Overseas Development Council 



1717 Massachussetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

o Martin M. McLaughlin 

Vice President for Education 

o Rosemarie Philips 



Overseas Education Fund 

2101 L Street, NW 
Suite 916 

Washington, D.C. 20037 

o Willie Campbell 
President * . 

o Nancy Fischer 

Director, financial Development 

o Elise Fiber Smith 
Executive Director 



Newman and Hermanson 

o Robert J. Rourke 
Director 

Newman and Hermanson 
1090 Vermpnt Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
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Partners of the Americas 



2001 S Street, NW 
Washington, D.C, 20009 

o Alan A. Rubin 
President 

o E. David Luria 

Senior Associate Director 

Partnership for Productivity, International 

o James Hochswender 

Partnership for Productivity 
2441 18th Street, NW 
Washington, D*.C. 20009 

People to People International 

« 

o John L. Cooper \ 
Washington Representative 
People to People International 
•Watergate West //1003 
2700 Virginia Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

Pittsburgh Area Youth Institute for Peace in the Middle East 

o Ilissa R. Tufton 
Program Coordinator 

Pittsburgh Area Youth Institute for Peace in the Middle 
East 

315 South Belief ield Avenue, Room 303 
Pittsburgh, 'PA 15213 • 

I 

Planning Assistance, IncV 

o Robert Learmonth 

Manager, Food and Nutrition Programs 

Planning Assistance, Inc, 

141 5th Avenue 

New York, New York 10010 
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Private 'Agencies in International Development' (PAID) 



2101 L/St. , NW 
Suite 016 

Washington, D.C. 20037 



o Tqp/Keehn 



Executive Director 




o Nilde Martinez 



Pro Humanity - USA 

o Albrecht Frank Hering 
President 

Pro Humanity - USA 
Box 264 
RFD //2 

Putney, Vermont 05346 



Save The Children 

2101 L Street, NW 
W^skington, D.C. 20037 

o Jonathan Deull 

Assistant to the Vice President for Policy Coordination 

o Phyllis Dobyn^ 

Vice President for Policy Coordination 

54 Wilton Road , . 

Westport , Connecticut 

o Jennifer Froistad 
' Vice President, Programs 

o David L. Guyer 
President 

o Beryl Levinger ( 
Consultant 

Seventh-day Adventist World Service 



6840 Eastern Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20012 



O R.R. Drachenberg 
Treasurer 



o 



Mario li. Ochoa 
Assistant Executive 



Di rector 



/ Sierra Club International 

o Laura Lindskog 
Representative 
2305 Ontario Road, NW 
Washington, D.C, 20009 



Sister Citie 

1625 I Street, room klk 
Washington, D*C. 

o Jim Ekstrom 

o Eduardo Perez 



Martha Stuart Communications 

o Martha Stuart 
President 

Martha Stuart Communications 

66 Bank Street 

New York, New York \00\k 



Summer Institute of Linguistics 

o David A t Witmer 

Summer Institute of Linguistics 
1800 K Street, NW Suite 80 1 
Washington,^ D.C, 20006 



Technoserve, Inc* 

o Wi 1 1 i am F, Farren 

Director of Marketing 
Technoserve, lnc%* 
1 1 Bel den Avenue 
„ Norwalk, Connecticut 06850 



U,N V Food and Agriculture Organization 

o Nick Raymond 

Information Officer 
1776 F Street, NW 
Washington, D<C, 20^37 
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UNITED STATES AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (USA\|D^ 
Washington, D.C. 20523 



o Joseph C. Wheeler 
Deputy Administrator 



Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid (ACVFA) 
v * 

o Toye BrownyByrd 
Executive Director 

o Vera Irene Connolly 
Special Assistant 

*/ 

o Beth Hogatn 

Program Analyst, Development Education 

o Da'gnija S. Kreslins 

Director, Development Education Pr^ram 



o Jerry Stromer 
Publ ic Liason 



o Jani ce D. Sul 1 i van 
^ Executive Assistant to the Executive Director 



Bureau for External Affairs 

i 

o Kate Semerad « 
Di rector 

Office of Interbureau Relations 

Office of Public Affairs 

o James Bednar fr h 

Assistant Editor, Front Lines 

o Sharon Isralow 

^Assistant Editor, Horizons 

o Mike Marlow 

Public Affairs Specialist 

o Clyde McNai r 
Photographer 
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o^ee Mullane^ 
Editor, Horizons 

o Don Thieme 

Deputy Di rector 

Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance 

o- Martin D. Howell 
Director 

o Kary G. Little 

Disaster Operations Specialist 



Bureau for Food for Peace and Voluntary Assistance 

Office of Program and Management Support 

o Louis Stamberg 
Deputy D? rector 



Office of Private and Voluntary Cooperation 

o Ross Bigelow 

Program Grant Manager 

o Austin Heyman 
Deputy Di rector 

/ o Thomas McKay 
Director 

o Carole- MT1 1 ikan 
Program Analyst 

— * o Ron Ul l.rich \ 

Program Grant Manager 

• Bureau for Science. and Technology ^ 

o Wal ter Rockwood 

^Board for International^Food" and Agricultural Development 

% o Jean Weidemann 

Chief , 'Insti tutional and Human Resources ^ . » , 

Bureau for Latin America + ^ 

o Paul G. MaGuire • * 
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Bureau for Africa 

o Henry L. Smi th 
PVO Coordinator 

Bureau -for the Near East <- 

o Joan C . Ra^h i d 

Special Assistant, Office of the 
Ass i stan t Admi n i strator 



U.S. Department of Agriculture r 

J t)f f i ce of Governmen t and Pub] i c £Tf f ai rs 
y 14th & Independence, SW , 
Washington, t^-C. 20250 

t 

o Larry Mar.ton' * ' 

International In format i on Of f i cer 



v 



University of Missouri 



o Donald L . ,Ess1 i nger K ^ 

Assoc i ate Professor 
1 -98 .Agr i cu 1 tur e Buildjng 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 65211 



Urban Resource Systems 



She 1 1 y -Kessf er 
Consu 1 tan t 

Urban Resource Systems 

1957 Chestnut Street «3Q2 

San. Franc i sco, Cal ifornia 94123 



Wash i ngton Post 



.Peter Osnos 

Nat i on.al 'Edi tor. 

Wash i ngton Post 

1 150 15th Street , NW 

Washington,; D,C. 20071 
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Winrock International Livestock Research and Training Center 

Route 3 

Morr i -1 ton , 'Arkansas 721 10 





o 


Marsha K . Drew 








Educ a t i on Spec i al 


i st 




0 


Mndx ''^ar t i nez 






4 


R« ch ar d Se 1 i er y 






o 


J o , hh n P r v op/ 








Statt Wr iter 





World Concern 



o Tim Burgess 

Director, Media Development and Marketing 

Wor I d Concern 

1 *30f3" Pr emont « venue (lor th 

Seattle, Wash mgt on vS 133 * 



World Hunger Education Service 

2000 j? Stree t , NUj 
- Washington, D.C. 200 36 

o Francis Gr an t-Svt t i e 

o Linda Wor t h i no t on 



World Hunger Year 

'6 *J;la^t i n Pogol 

Executive Director 

World Hunger" Year 1 

350 Broadway 

Mew > or k • New fork 10013- 
National Board o-f YMCA, International Division ( 

hlr,aoert^tht?T^tional Education and- -Techn i cal Support f 
national Board ot YMCA 
101 North Uack&r Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60404 
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National ' Board, YWCA o-f the USA 

o Rosa 1 it V . Oakes 

Executive, World Relations Unit 

135 West 50th Street 

New York, Mew York 10021 



A 1 so at tend i no: 



o Eli 2abe th Dol ma t 

1710 Con n e c t i c u t Avenue, NW 
Wash i nq ton , D.C. 2000? 



o Georgie Ann -Ge/er 
S/nd i ca t ed Col umn i s t 
.800 25th Stree t , NW 
* Washingto^, D.C. * 
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V AID News Release 

Introducing 

Mary M. McDonald 
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NEWS RELEASE 



from the Offj.ce of Public Affairs 
Agency for International Development 
• Washington, DC 20523 



) 



m 



FOR RELEASE 



MONDAY t JUNE 1'fl 1982 



0038 

Contact: Bet -y Soead 
(202) 532-4274 



MARY- M. McDOKALD, NEW M2M3ER, 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE OH VOLUNTARY FOREIGN AID 



Mary m. McDonald oft Lincolnwcod, IL, has been appointed co che 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid in Washington, DC. 

peter Mcpherson, Administrator of the Agency for International 
Development, appointed McDonald to the Committee which was 
established by Presidenc Truman in 19,46, -The Commitcee serves as a 
focal poinc f,or relations between the U.S. Government and U.S. 
pnvace voluntary organizations active ^n the fields* af relief, 
rehabilitation, and development overseas. The Committee secves 
without compensation. 

The Committee is renewed every two years by the AID' 
Administrator and, its members are appointed to staggered six-year 



terms . 



?he Committee meets quarterly and reports to che 



Administrator . t . ' 

Ms. McDonald is an elected member of the 3oard of Commies ioners 
of Cook County, IL, and al\so serves as Commissioner of the Forest 

preserve District of- Cook County. 
* C-s- - • 

As honorary consul for Costa RicT for 18 years, Ma. McDonald has 

participate^* in all functions of the -Consular corps of Chicago. 



ERLC 



Ms. McDonald is an active member of numerous councils, including 
Cn icago council on foreign Re lac ions ; Citizen's Advisory Council co" 
the President of the . University of Illinois; V.isitipg Committee to 
, - tne K -pan i ties, University of Chicago? and 3oard of Dir^stors, 

Suburban Coofc-DuPage Counties Health Systems Agencyv/ She is also a 

•y - 

* ooard:- member of the Woman's' National Republican Club of Chicago. 

She is^a graduate of Northwestern university. In connection' 
wi: n graduate 3 t -dies in Far Eastern Art at the University of 
Cnicagc , she traveled to the Republic of China (1974) at tne 
invitation of its government co visit and study at che National 
Palace Museum in Taipei; to the Republic of Korea ( 1974.) at the 
invitation of its government to tour ar cheoiog ical sites from -Seoul 
to Pusan; and to India (1975, 1976, 1978, and 1979). 

/ 

S S t 
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Annex 3 

Development Education as an 
Integral Component of a PVO 
( 

remarks by: Edith R. Wilson, 
'CARE 
June -11, 1982 
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"U.S. Voluntary Development Agencies and Development 
Education in the 1980s Beyond Fundraising An Last?" 
by Editn R* Wilson, Director of Communications/ CAJRE 

Remarks before AID Advisory Committee on Voluntary, 
Foreign Aid, Washington, D.C..., June 11, 19?2 

These remarks focus on examining* €fie^ next f i : veL 
years *for development education in the United Spates 
and the factors which will determine whether or not 
it will truly become an integral component in the 
work of U.S. voluntary development agencies in tne 
1930s. I will also describe briefly a functional 
approach to the domestic activities of an overseas 
development agency and explain why ' I believe public 
education about international development is proper- 
ly one of those ongoing functions, not a project or 
passing concern. 



There are certain factors which suggest that 

\ 

development education stands a good chance of being / 
accepted in the United States. ,1 would point to, 
among other things : 

4 

— the past -fifteen years of evolution 
and acceptance of these programs in 
Europe and Canada; 



m 
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velopment and interdependence? and of a 
participatory methodology of education 
suited to development education pro-/ 
grams; ^ 

c 

— the long-awaited emergence of major 
program models within an organiza- 
tional framework in the U.S.; 

— the continuing change in PVO 
self-image as we shift in cur 
view of ourselves from charities 
or relief agencies to strongly 
professional, multi-service de- 
velopment agencies with long- 
term agendas; 

• -- the breakthrough in the willingness 
~ of PVOs to use some unrestricted 
funds to capitalise these programs; 



— the continuing, even expanding, need 



in American so'ciety to address global 



community issues ? 
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— _and finally, the often despaired-of 
achievement in 1981 of government 
recognition: Congressional and AID 
support and funding which will have 
significance far beyond the actual 
dollars invested. 

V 

These are major gains in the United Stat'es, and 
they augur well for the 1980s. There are, however, 

L ~ whirh stand in oiir way. The general 
some other circumstances wnj.cn stana xu 2 

national climate in,£he 1980s Will continuW tp be 
antagonistic to development educatio/. The economic, 
cultural and educational .conditions will continue to 
discourage the expenditure of time or money on global 
education issues. Important as they are, they are 
not yet a priority in American sjpiety. Nor will -tfie 
philanthropic climate, under great pressure from 
domestic social services, be favorable for investment 
in increasing understanding of our role as global 
citizens. 

Whether development education becomes a recognized 
programmatic function of a U.S. PVO for a long time to 
come depends not only on the general conditions described 
above but whe.ther it also suits organizational purposes. 



I would like >to suggest a few* factors which indicate 
1:hat development education does indeed s&rve not, 
only the idealistic but the pr'agma.tic goals of a 
U.sVpVG'in the 1980s. 

• * 1 

I 'would pqint_4to/. 

— the desire for more diversified Re- 
sources to bring about social change, 
-.to go "beyond fundraising" to mobilize 
and activate supporters ; 

k — the realization that education and 
activation of supporters at home 
deepens a development agency's 
capacity to respond to Third World 
needs, which may include foreign 
assistance policy changes, adjust- 
ments in the t^rms of trade, access 
to technology or education, agree- 
ment to adjust consumption or ex- 
ports and imports, all of which can 
be affected by direct action in the 
developed countries; , 



n 
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— the fact that education/activation 

programs will facilitate the PVOs 1 

current desire to widen their impact 

. .on theic own society and donors; 

* 

— the promise of education programs to 
involve younger (under 40 years) 
people who* are much more ^sensitive tc 
educational approaches; t * 

— the potential of these programs to 
give us a new and rewarding service 

that can be offered to all our supporters 
(consumers ) ; * 

and the possibility that,- over the long 
term, education will allow us to 
cultivate, in the broadest* sense, 
future support more effectively and 
less expensively than fundraising< 
appeals such as ^irect mail. 

• X . 

-Finally, I would'; poW to the fact that a clearly* 
defined education program would tend to improve PVO per- 
formance by allowing a sharper differentiation among the 

three natural domestic functions of art overseas develop- 

■ 

ment agency: 



. ( 
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I- the generation of resources and support, 

defined as time and effort as well as * 
money; 



2- the dissemination of information about 

the agency 1 s work p * £Zh k 



3- and-, the creation of public awareness, 
understanding .an<3 response. 



Traditionally, U.S. PVOs have^Ot recognized public 
education as one of their legitimate, ongoing functions, 
defining their mission exclusively $s overseas develop- 
ment* Yet, in a society- where little is heard about 
the Third World, their fundfaising and promotional 
campaigns have had a significant role in shaping public 
attitudes^ Direct mail, advertisements, and television 
appeals have provided images and concepts about life in 
the developing countries which have sunk deeply into the 
perceptions of millions of Americans. In this sense, 
. there has always been a learning process implicit in 
the outreach efforts of PVOs. Unfortunately, as I 
would not be the first to observe, the fundraiser or 
publicist has a .vested interest in presenting the 
"worst case" viewpoint and so the- educational value 
of these campaigns has been manifestly unbalanced and ^ 




lading in objectivity. Many have argued that the^ 
net effect has been negative -- awareness .has been' (./^ 
'created", but only of the^most despairing and un- 
dignified conditions, and almost never wit h & attention 

' to- an analysis "of root causes. 

" *• '* 

Becau.se &£ the difficulty in gaining ^attenti'on 

for a dause so little known in the United States, #VOs 

have tjaen forced many* times t6 make a stab at education 

projects, but^only a vety few have'donp sp with any 

consistency, persistence and 'commitment . ^ It is not 

surprising, tfterefor^^-fcJaat the results hav^ be£rt 

disappointing. These • sporadic efforts have, more- 

over, been undermined by amateurism. and fcjy considerable * 

internal argument abobt the priority and 'legitimacy 

of such programs. "Education has been at best a 

stepchildj^/ithin 'the/ organization. PVOs have^in 

this sense held themselves back /for many. years ~ , 9 

fxom developing/ their full potential to be effective 

educators and shapers~& public opinion. „ All of this 

has^ hampered our worX and> effectiveness to produce ' 

long-term social changes of benefit to the peoples of 

the- developing countries . , 



It id time, therefore, for PVOs tp/re^ognize 

public' education as one of their legitimate, ongoing 

-\ * * *>* * "V 

domestic 'functions ~ ( >^ v regular program, not a- project 
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To dcTso implies the need 'for setting long temv^oals, 

•developing effective techniques, improving research ancf 
t 

1 

evaluation, and using better-trained staff. FIX of i:hi's 
shouldOLmprove the quality of public education about 
internatigmal development. It will also provide a 
valuable clarification of PVO domestic functions for 
management purposes. *i Fund-raising., public information - 
and* public education need to be more sharply separated 
sb 'that the goals', results, costs and impact *o£ each 
function can be* more qlearly assessed. The result of 
such differentiation should be, hopefully better per- 
-fonnance' leading to increased resources (contributed 
tiiqe, effort and money) and a larger, more responsive 
home constituency . 

A ' American PVOs will not &e able*, singlehandedly , 

to 'execute the enormous task of public education about 

international development issues; 'there are- too ftrany 

Atoeriteans^ who know too little, £nd the cost of - 

. „ .„ 

education, is too high. But if PVOs can internaliz 

/' ~ 
within their structure's the ability to guide, influence 

a^d-assdst Che educational system, the media,' and the 

other institutional forces which' share responsibility 

for this tajsk of ^awakening, then we' will have greatly 

increased our capacity* to' create a process "of aware- 

> t' * 
pess, understanding and response. It is. obvious that 



to work witK these other institutions should always be 
one of the responsibilities of a publi-c education pro- 
gram. 

0 

Ultimately, the establishment of development 
education, like ^any/ other program, will be. 3udge<3 on 

the issues Of impact , quality , cost *and accountability 

J 

In the next five years all of us in the PVO community 
need to pay close attention to-: 

— ^experimentation with good quality,' 
cost-ef f ectiVe program designs; * * 

— developing ways to reach larger 

\ numbers of people a£ affordable ^ Z 

-cost; 

« * 
— " scrupulous targetting of audiences; 

— honest evaluation of v development 

V- ui 

education efforts; ?/* 

t • *• . 

— 'a self-financing approach to pro- 
'gram participation, where citizens 

of a very rich country pay a fair * 
share fot the programs from whjlch a w 
they benefit; . 

— careful planning, justification and - 
.training within sponsoring institutions; 



&8 ; - \ 
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~ agreement on standard definitions of 
education, funciraising and public 
informations including the development 

4 

,.of audit standards as soon as possible 

— building support within PVOs and witn 
donors, using approaches like employee 
education programs and donor education 

* programs; 

finding truly productive and erfective 
^ collaborative activities, such as 
World Food Day, particularly for 
groups of smaller PVOs; 

— creating a shared responsibility for 

education about development among 

a t • 

miPjor -institutions in the tf.S., and, 

* * ■ 

— keeping our dialogues about Third 

World development Issues pluralistic 
• and open . - # 1 

* 9 \ 

If we do all, or even part, of this well,; we 
\ will soon .have at our disposal new resources to , 
accomplish' our goals of social change, and we will 

* have gone beyond fundraising at home — at lastl 

, '- ) -4- « 
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NPTES 



^1 



The definition of development education is , 
that given by Jayne Millar Wood in her paper 
"Development the United States." UNICEF , 
Information Division, United Nations, N.Y,, 
"Development Education Papei: No. ,14" 
January *1981 

The author uses development ' education only 



as^ methodological term, ai\d sijgges 
# % . ■ 

1 [l. . 1 _J3-_ _ - — > m 40% d -» -V» f 



ts that 



global education is a far better term for 

/ i ' 

public or media consumption. 

„ « 

v. * 

{ 2. The theory of development which best* sup- 

l ports the validity of development education 
is the theory of interdependence, which 
argues that change in the Third World can- 
not be acKieved 'without changes in the 
giobal system, and therefore in, the Indus- - 
trialized countries which are the home^ bases 
of 'major PVOs . * • 

3. One of the best discussions of PVO impact 
oh public attitudes, is Jorgen Lissner'S^ 
The Politics of Altruism: A Study* of the . 
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/ < 

Political Behavior of Voluntary Develop- 

« 

ment Agencies 

(Lutheran World. Federation, Department 
oi Studies, Geneva, Switzerland, 
February 1977*) t 

On the question of audit standards, the 
author would like to call attention to u 
the urgent need for PVOs to clarify the 
difference between fund-raising and edu- 

ation costs, and to gain . AID and general 
audit acceptance for f eporting^evelqp- 
ment education -as a direct program cost. 

> • 



* 
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DEVELOPMENT E DUCATION PROJECT GRANTS 
FY 1982 



Advisory, Committee on Overseas 'Cooperat ive Develc^mgnt (ACOCD) 

ACOCD is a private voluntary group of veteran cooperatives which 
serves as an advisory group on U.S. foreign assistance policy 
and programs representing AO, 000 cooperatives. Through the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associat ion (NRECA) , an 
ACOCD member well-versed in the production of audio visual and 
media materials,, ACOCD plans to reach'a mi'mmum of 100,000 of 
its cooperatives members in an effort to begin a dialogue on 
the problems and possible solutions relating to world hunger, 
malnutrition, and development needs,* 

Using their own personnel and facilities, the national, regional 
and local cooperatives can reach their membership through: 
annual meetings, regular and special meetings, training programs; 
seminars, conferences and camps for adult and youth leaders, 
special women's activities, magazines; books and pamphlets; 
'mail ings/visual educational materials and other instruments, 
The first year 'goal would be to reach'a minimum of 100,000 
cooperative members directly through' a wXde range of fora 
throughout the country. All cooperative groups hold annual 
meetings at* the lo^l level, regional meetings and large national 
yearly meetings. 

Materials for the presentation will be prepared in the following 
separate* formats: 1) a, thr£e\<freen, six projector slide sh^w 
for large groups, such as the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association annual meeting, at which there is. an attendance of 
r2, ( 000; 2) a two projector single screen Slide show for small 
meetings., such a* local cooperative annual meetings where atten- 
dance will run from several hundred' to over a thousand J>3), a 
single projector slide show for small groups; film strips foy 
libraries, schools and other small groups (The use of this foprffat 
not included in ,the goal of reaching 100,000); and' 5) educational 
printed material for discussion purposes to accompany vj 
presentations v/here appropriate. 



Booker T. Washingtpn Foundation 

"Dialogue on Development" is a public information and education 
.program aimed at increasing the understanding by American Blacks 
and other minorities of. the economic, technical, social and 
pol itical .factors relating to hunger and poverty in the Third 
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World. The Dialogue Program seeks to create an environment 
wherein resources can*be identified and mobilized to involve 
U.S. racial* minorities in collaborative programs of linked • 
development which results in tangible economic benefits to 
less/devel9ped communities in the Third World. Dialogue is 
designed to achieve these ends "through the following specific ' 
objectives; 1) to develop a cohesive body of informajbion, on 
the subject of development; 2) to educate ar^d inform Black , 
business persons, leaders of organizations of Black professionals 
and Black educators concerning currerxt development theories, k 
activities, opportunities, and constraints in the field of 
development; and 3) to encourage international cooperation in 
the sharing of development-related research, information, 
technology, methods, and proven strategies. 

In the first year! "Dialogue 11 will be comprised primarily of: 
four Washington Briefings, workshops at ten national conventions 
of major Black organizations, and the publication of development 
education material^ in ten newsletters or journals of major 
national Black organizations. 



Bread for the World Education Fund 
*~ 

The, "Outreach on Hunger 11 Project will recruit and train approxi- 
mately **,000 grassroots leaders o\/er a three-year period to^ 
conduct hunger and development education events nationwide in 
local communities — in churches, on college campuses, and ip 
civic settings. Working on a Volunteer basis, these leaders 
will, within one year of their recruitment and training, seek 
to engage a minimum o'f 125 persons each in dialogue on hunger ^ 

and development issues a total over the life of the project , 

of about one-half million U.S. citizens. While their target 
audience will initially be persons in the religious community, 
they' will seek to have significant impact upon the communica- 
tion^, educational, political, and business communities in 
the process. . * < 

Recruitment will take place thrpugh the, churches Catholic, 
Protestant, and Evangelical and'through existing networks 
such as that of Bread for the World. Training will be provided 
by Bread for the World Educational Fund through a series of 
ten weekend seminars conducted across th£ nation in the first 
grant year. The seminars .wi 1 1. offer training both in pertineat 
'content areas and in communication skills.. 

Volunteer leaders will be developed; supported, and provided w th 
additional resources and educational opportunities by agencies of 




their churches and by' Bread for the Woi(ldJEducat k>nal Fund, thus 

assuring their integration into sustained; long-term hunger and 

development education programs beyond th,e life of the project. , 

Credit Union National Association (CUNA) 

The, purpose of this project is to greatly expand within the 
U.S. credit union movement understanding and support for the 
ways in which the principles of their credit unions have helped 
many others around the world ,to improve their lives, their 
communities and their nationsT\lt will educate people to 
recognize that development i s important to world peace' and 
stability; it wilt use illustrations to demonstrate that develop- 
ment efforts have had positive results and that future efforts 
are necessary to build on that success. 

The program will capitalize on the credit union network that ; 
lftiks the Credit Union National Association (CUNA) and its 
affiliated service organizations through .State Leagues and 
District Chapters to more than 20,000 credit unions and^5 
million members and their communities. This network permits 
the message of development to be passed through group meetings 
and movement media to large numbers at low cost. 

The organization that will play the major role in the project 
is the National Credit Union Youth Involvement Board (NCUYIB), 
a group sponsored iy 'the CUNA Mutual Insurance group and CUNA. 
The Board works through a network of volunteers and carries the 
message of credit union philosophy and participation to members, 
their families, and, through schools, to the children of mahy 
communities. 

The project will be carried out through the personal contact 
Youth Involvement Board volunteers have with State Leagues, • 
chapters and credit unions; through use of the publications of 
the NCUYIB and their supporting organizations, CUNA and CUNA 
Mutual; and ^hrough>the classroom involvement stimulated by V 
the Youth involvement Board's work with state educational 
associations. , ». ; - * 

It' is 'estimated that 30 to hO Youth Involvement Bqard Volunteers 
will receive training'in effectively promoting the theme of the 
program and that they will personally reach groups totalling 
17,500. This group will in turn be motivated to take the message 
to' 5,000' credit unions and h million credi.t union members through 
partici'pation-'in 'annual meetings and credit union newsletters, 
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The theme will also receive support from four national* movement 
publications v/ith a total circulation of 110,000 reaching virtu- 
ally every credit union in the United States and be incorporated 
ihto classroom materials and presentations that wij 1 ultimately 
reach 1.5 million students. 

Internationafl^Nursing Services Association •{ 1NSA) 

*> ' 

JNSA, in' cooperation with Emory University, Department of 
Gynecology and Obstetrics, will implement, a development educa- 
tion project designed to target an initial, primary target 
group composed of representatives from transnational corporations 
with national headquarters or regional offices in the Atlanta » 
area and international subsidiaries. Corporations wi.th distinct 
interests in international business and no International sub- 
sidiaries wiM also be included^ The second target grpup will 
be foreign professionals who^have relocated to the Un i ted -States 
or are attending continuing education, programs in the Atlanta 
area before returning to their homes and jobs in developing 
countries. 

With the award of a Development Education Project Grant, INSA 
'will facilitate planning sessions v/ith a) the corporations b) 
foreign professionals, and c) the two groups combined to identify 
wa^fe in whfch they can have a positive influence on the^pTobl ems 
of world hunger and poverty. INSA v/ill then assist these target 
groups to identify, design, and implement projects aimed at 
counteracting the course of hunger and poverty. 

Michigan Partners of the Americas 

This"project will seek to (\) strengthen the capability of 
community groups in Michigan to provide educational activities * 
focusing on the interrelationships between hunger, poverty, and 
food production, distribution and consumption patterns in the 
U.S. and developing countries and (2) involve at least 2,000 
adults and 500 young people in active discussion of these issues. 
A variety of educational activi tjes* wi 1 1 be planned and implemented 
by development edtfc^tion task forces in twelve Michigan counties. 
In four of the counties, Michigan Partners members, Cooperative 
Extension county agents, and interested community members will 
plan and conduct educational activities and develop materials 
that can be disseminated to other Michigan community groups on 
request. Task foi*fces in eight additional counties v/ill receive 
funding to plan activities or a series of activities during the 
project year. Training and support for the- county tasj< forces 
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will be provided through an on-campus workshop on hunger and 
proverty, in-country planning and materials development workshops, 
and the advisory services of project staff and HSU Extension^ 
personnel. Materials developed as part of the project will be 
distributed" through Michigan Partners and the MSU Cooperative 
Extension Service. 



Minnesota International Center 

This Development Education project, the Minnesota Awareness 
Project (MAP), will integrate the unique resources of the 
Minnesota International Center (MIC) and the University of 
Minnesota's International Student Advisees Off ice (ISAO) for 
the purpose of increasing pubMc discussion and awareness of 
world hunger and related issues* throughout the State of 
Minnesota. Specifically, MAP will provide assistance to MIC * 
affiliates ill twenty Minnesota communities in the first grant 
year for specfWized training in development education and 
implementation at communi ty development education programs. 

MAP's thrust will be^lD provide community leaders with nev; 
forms of expertise in ITSidentifying and utilizing previously 
untapped human resources such as returned Peace Corps volunteers 
and foreign students in community development education programs; 
2) implementing a variety of educational approaches to facilitate 
public discussion of world hunger and poverty; 3) providing 
understanding of cognitive, perceptual and ^tti twrfinal barriers 
which make it difficult for Americans to relate Jzo conditions 
of poverty and development; h) } providing the. local communities 
with leadership skills in these aj^as; 5) exploring new patterns 
of cooperation which would not threaten existing organizatipns, 
and would not require establishment of new/structures; 6) placing 
issues of hunger and development in perspective by showing 
what people of developing countries are doing for themselvek-f 
and what others in the developed coqintri^s are do1hg*to contri- 
bute to such development; 7) expanding thVdevelopment education 

* capacity of communi ty/leaders with international, interests; and ■ 
8) promoting di reck people-to-people development education 
programs which will link previously unrelated human resources 

• to each other. „ <. 



Overseas Education Fund 

The Overseas Education Fund f proposes. a three-year participatory 
development education project on the. theme: n Wpmen and World 
Hunger: The Rble of Women in Food Production. *\ The' goals of 
the project are: l) Increased awareness amoncj^ the membership 
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of targeted organizations in nine cities of the United States 
regarding the problems of world hunger and the role of v/omen • • 

in food production; 2) development of^an education program 
otf world hunger, and women for use by the target groups and 
thei,r memberships, as well as other community groups; afhd, ' ar 
,3) participation and collaboration of private organizations 
j and individuals in designing and supporting post-project action 
programs for world -hunger and women. 

The project will take place in three cities in the first year 
(Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, and San Diego) wi th various 
organizations targeted in each city. The project has two 
target^ groups: 1.) the leaders and members of business and 
professional women's associations; and, 2) the leaders and 
members of broad-based women's organizations. 

In each city, leaders of the target groups will participate in 
^planning a workshop on this theme, using a handbook previously 
A developed by OEF in connection with its successful , development 
^-education program on 1 'Women in World Issues, 11 with a supplemental 
guide to the theme of the^rble" of Women ~in^bod~production and 
the topic of world hunger^in general ♦ This participatory model 
will guarantee ^at the general theme is relevant to each 
specific audience." 



Save the Children' (.STC) 



Save the Children will develop, in collaboration with the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of Teachers /Col lege, Columbia 
University, a multi-media development education display entitled 
"The Future is Yours. 11 The display, directed at children aged 
seven and, over, wi fl be leased on a rotating basis to shopping 
centers, department stores and malls around the country. 

The project will apply state-of-the-art learning principles to 
teach children about third world poverty and hunger, l/i 
addition to photo and narrative layouts, the display will con- 
sistof six activity Stations, each comprised of two computer 
games, one continuous tape, slide and sound show, a music 
segment, a crafts activi ty , and £ food-related activity (i .e. , 
fruit . drying). Through interactions with the display, children" 
and their parents will learn about and experience life in a 
third world community. 

Funding for the first year of the'project will cover the design, 
construction, initial promotional, costs and first six months of 
the display. After that, STC expects income from rental to 
Shopp.ing malls' and^cen^ers to cover upkeep and shipping cost. 
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This project, referred to as "Convl vencia 11 (Being Together), 
proposes the us'e of an intensive weekend as an experientia.1 
learning design focused on development education. THe project 
will provide three intensive weekends each for up to* fifty 
local leader In three highly diverse locations: a) industrial ^ 
workers in urban Detroit, b) church leaders in the mid-Atlantic 
region, and c) learning center coordinators from the free 
* university network in rural Kansas. * 

Following each of the three fi rst-round conferences (which will 
serve as training for these leaders), those' who have been trained 
will replicate the same intensive weekend format with their own 
constituencies, reaching approximately 3;600 people. 

In addition, each sponsoring" group is part of a regional or 
national network. As the format proves successful, the local 
Readers will promote its adpption withiYi the larger bodies to 
/which they are related and will serve as trainers in .subsequent 
/ cycles. of the project. ■ 



YMCA OF THE U.S. A ' 

The YMCA, through fts International Division, will design and 
deliver International Education support services and program 
resource materials to local YMCA associations within the context 
of a corporate and International Division* re-organization and 
decentralization plan aimed at increasing the local YMCA 1 s 
operational involvement and personal (i.e., people-to-people), 
participation in- the international development process. Inter- 
national Education V/i 11 emphasize practical tools useful to 
the community" YMCA and. responsive to the development .needs of 
their -international, program (i.e. "Community Resource In ventory 11 ; 
use of media, international prograrrt "planning process, 11 etc.). 
National resource materials wil 1 complement and be blended with 
locally developed interpretation and communication materials. 
Training, tejchn Teal -support , and counseling in program % develop- 
ijientrwill be provided to assure quality and effectiveness of 
development" programs and projects. In addition, internal and X, 
inter-agency: coordination and referral will be developed to 
facilitate and encourage local connections with overseas YMCAs 
and col laboratory efforts wi th cefrresponding PVOs, service clubs, 
churches, companies^, universi ties , etc. 
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June 2, 1982 ^ 

M EMORANDUM 1 1 . . • 

- - O 

TO: Members of the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Roreign Aid (A£VFA) 
* /ROM: Morgan Williams, Chairman " 

RE: ACVFA Draft Response to the AID/PVO Policy Paper 

j . ^ J, ^ 

/ , 7 . 

TJie following is a surmnary of the major Changes contained in the enclosed draft 
response of the ACVFA. The enclosed contains the following in efforts to ericompass 
all comments macJe by the RVO community to the AID/PVO Policy Paper submitted by 
Administrator McPherson in March of this year: 

- Significant portions of 'the AID Policy Paper are contained in this draft, on which 
there has been little disagreement with the private non-profit community 

- Individual comments made by way of agencies testifying at the ACVFA meeting in 
New York, March 25-26; 

- Coalition-type comments made then and elswhere (this includes ACVA S P.A.I.D.); 

• - Portions of the memorandum prepared by Toye Byrd and Vera Connally on behalf of 
ACVFAtundated memo) ; 

- McPherson statement made PVO Issues, namely his addV^s , before the ACJ^Pa meeti-hg. 1 
in New York on March 25; 

■ 

• Elements of the GAO Report and reactions to it; tp. r 

- AID Congressional Presentations on PVO issues; 

- Appropriate portions 'of -foreign assistance statutes and fegislative history; 
and pther related items. 

The enclosed response Is an attempt to be as inclusive as possible in registering 
comments, using terminology of .AID, PVOs and congressionaJ discussions to clarify 
the issues. The result should be that all key players,, in this process will find ( 
' c elements of^ their own work in the Enclosed document. 

Major Changes Proposed^in the Enclosed : ' . * 

- Articulation of PVO perspective pn the issues . The title has been changed to include 
the idea and efforts of "partnership' 1 and* have been integrated throughout the document. 
The introduction has been greatly expanded and existing Policy Framework section- 
amp,! if ied sd} to put the policy issues in their broadest context and clarify to AID 

,and the community who private non-profits are and where and how .they intersect with 
the Agency* ' 

\ Change of Categories of PVOs . The category of "non-profit cofisulting firms" has^ 
been deleted with further sub-groupings within the "PVO" category. The enclosed 
response addresses a range of private, non-profit organizations, however the pap'er 
also states that other AID policies refer in more detail to other groups such as 
co-ops, family'planning agencies, etc.* 7 
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«* Affirms the importance of central ly-fundqd grants (both matching and some institu 
tional support grants which AID proposed, to phase-out). Balance between 
centrally-funded and regionally-funded grants v/ill continue pretty much as is. 

- Establish a certain amount of independence of private groups from AID'S country 
programs and strategies, specify ing .that AID funds will continue to be able 

to be spent in countries without Aid programs where responsible PVOs can administer 
ithem. • 

- Regarding accountability, the enclosed draft stresses existing accountability 
to copsti tuencies and boards of directors of PVOs and spells' out an approach 

* whichj involves greater partnership tha n the proposed ^D-^ontractor relationship. 

- Regarding organizational issues, the status of the ACVFA is upgraded (see new 
Issue 8) delineating more clearly its functions in the area of brokering PVO/AID 
issues apd having cleacs/r operation with AID support staff. 

- On eligibility Issues, decision on the 20% issue and other registration 
matters are deferred pending further discussions by ACVFA, the community and 
AID, ~ ' V 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE PROPOSE^ POLICY 
STATEMENT OF THE AGENCY, FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT (AID) ON A.I.D. SUPPORT 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS OF. 
PRIVATEjs&ND VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS.' 



RECOMMENDED AND ADOPTED « BY: THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VOLUNTARY 

FOREIGN AJD(ACVFA) on behalf of the 
•• U.S. PVO Community 

' - 1.1 June 1982 

Washington, D.C. 

* ' 

PRESENTED TO ADMINISTRATOR. BY: E. Morgan Williams, Chairman 

ACVFA- r * 
1 

22 June 1982 

Washington, D.C. „ ^ 
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AID 'Partnership In International Development 
With Private and Voluntary Organizations 



4 



INTRODUCTION- United States private and voluntary organizations (PVOs) have 

been active in humanitarian work overseas fqr more than a century. In the years 

since World Var II, however, their activities on a variety of continent and 

in a 'range of program areas have shown a marked upswing. In*fche past twenty 

years in particular. , they have moved' beyond relief, disaster assistance and 

distribution of food and hav$ directed their energies more intensively toward 

alleviating poverty anti improving the quality of human life in the Third Wor*ld — 

\ i.e. , toward' development. Figures complied by the AID Advisory Committee on Vol uq- , 

tary Foreign Aid (ACVFA) indicate that for the agencies registered with AID — 

and there are many which are not — private outlays and commitments for development 

in 1979 'totaled $1.1 billion, an increase from $427 million 15 years earlier. ' - 
» 

t 

Since the end 6f Wprld War II, the United States Government has facilitiated varioiit^ 
aspects of PVO work in an expanding way, which has reflected the evolution of 
, government policy on international development. Selective encouragement of PVO 
relief and refugee activities in Europe has grown into a more multi-faceted support 
of a range of PVO actiyity today, including ocefcn freight/reimbursement, P.L. 480 
commodities", excess property, and grants in support of PVO development activities 
in specific countries or worldwide. In fiscal year 1983, the U.S. government funding 
\ for PVOs will be drawn from a wide range of accounts: each of the AID functional 
' accounts, international ' disaster assistance, the Sahel , American Schools and Hos- 
pitals Abroad, the Economic Support Fund (ESF), excess property, Food for Peace , 
and the State Department's Refugee and Migration account. Total U.S. government 
"\ resources available to the PVOs for oyerseas programs in FY 1983 is expected to « 
1 reach just^ver $600 million. During the previous 15-year, period funding of such 
actiyitTesirose from $254 million in 1964 to $448 million in 1979 — a significant 

expansion, even if outpaced by the increase in privately generated resources. 

f ■ 

k This fteadily growing cooperation with the private agencies cl early ' reflects the 
government's , oeli ef that th» programs of those agencies express the traditional 
humanitarian ideals of the American people and support! that "principal objective of 
the foreign policy of the United States" which is to encourage and support th* 

erJc \ ' , 
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people of developing countries in their efforts "to acquire the knowledge and re- 
sources essential to development and to build the^conomic, political and 
social institutions which will improve the quality*of their lives." ' 

The expanding roles and scale of PVO involvement in these processes are reflected 
in the legislation governing AID'vS relationships with PVOs. After a series of 
important individual statutory provisions 1'n the 1950s and 1960s, the 1 U.S. 
f Congress since 1973 has spoken witfo increased regularity to PVO issues. 

In 1973, the U.S. Congress noted the positive role to be played by PVOs in imple^ 
menting AID's New Directions focus on the basic human needs of the poor. In 1978, s 
Congress highlighted the nation^kinterest in supplementing the financial resources 
of PVOs and cooperatives in order to "expand their overseas development efforts 
without compromising their private and independent nature." In 1981, Congress for 
the first time specified a range of funding "based on historical trend of > 
stAdily increasing 1 scale of PVO use of. AID funds," by directing AID to make" • 
available at least twelve and up to sixteen percent of AID'S development and 
disaster assistance funding to PVOs. ' 

AID itself has developed a variety of forms of PVO support. .These have evolved 
from year to year ir^ response to the needs of PVOs and the interests of AID itself. 
However, it is widely recognized by PVOs, the U.S. Congress, and AID itself that 
the partnership -as it has evolved has not brought with it clear AID policy governing 
its relations with PVOs nor coherent and consistent ways in which AID, in its ' 
multiplicity of aspects, deals with PVOs in all their heterogeneity. Given' the 

■ commitment of this Administration to facilitate the work of the private sector, 
the time is opportune for stating in clear terms both AID's policies as they 

f relate to partnership with PVOs and the institutional mechanisms through which 
that relationship will be made more effective. ' 



POLICY FRAMEWORK. AID and PVOs are Significantly different kinds of institutions, 

AID is an agency of the United StatsY Government, an instrument of U:S. foreign , 

policy responsible for economic development support to ^developing countries.- 

0 .PVOs are private organizations, expressions of the active cpncern of their con- 

™itastituent contributors to help improve the quality of Tife in poorer countries. 

l'JG ' > ■ 
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AID works on a government-to-government basis; PVOs are people-to-people agencies. 
Public and private objectives and programmatic interests 'frequently do not 
coincide. AID is accountable to Congress; PVOs must account to their contributors. 
The motivations, interests and responsibilities of AID and PVk are noz and should » 
not be identical . ^ ' 

> ~ 

at the same time, AID and PVOs do share certain broad .objectives. C6ngre"ss has 
stated as U.S. policy a "commitment to assist people in developing countries to 
eliminate hunger, poverty, illness and ignorance." This is a task compatible with and 
supportive of what- most PVOs see to-be trreir own reason ^or being. This comple- 
mentarity is recognized in the addition in 1978 of Section 123 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act: "Congress finds that the participation of rural and urban poor 
people in their countries* development can be assisted and accelerated in an 
effective manner through an increase in activities planned and carried/^ut by 
private and voluntary organizations and cooperatives." PVOs have maintained 
working relationships with AID and its predecessor agencies, reserving the right 
to limit thos.e relationships when AID's objectives or emphases conflict with their 
own constituencies' mandates. < 

T J 

It is AID's desire to keep this relationship viable and productive.^ AID shares » 
with PVOs the belief that in a viable working relationship, mutual trust and 
genuine appreciation of the unique and complementary character of true partners 
represents the basis for the fruitful and effective cooperation between the govern- . 
mental and non-profit sectors needed to carry out the necessary urgent task of 
alleviating poverty and fostering development' in„the Third World. f 

Broadly speaking, AID's partnership with PVOs has two major dimensions. As noted 
in AID's FY 1982 Congressional Presentation, AID deals with PVOs "bpth as interned iarfe: 
in conducting AID's programs and as independent entities in their own right." , 
AID has oyer the years designed - and in the current policy review reaffirms - 
programs which support PVOs in both capacities, AID believes that, as stated in the 
1981 Serrate Foreign Relations .Committee Report on the foreign aid authorization 
bill,, "Just as there is a strong national interest in facilitating the activities 
of PVOs which are consonant. with AID's mandate of meeting the basic human needs of 
the poor majority in developing countries/there is atso a strong national interest 

l'J7 
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in protecting and preserving the independence and voluntary nature of such 
oraanizations." 

. ' ' t 

While tlje policies, programs and mechanisms announced in this paper are in 
some respects departures frorrr-past practices, that ,should not obscure the fact that 
the operative policy framework remains one in which AID views PVOs as its development 
partners, both as intermediaries for AID programs and as independent development 
agencies in their own right, 

\ 

POLICY ASSUMPTIONS : . 

1. PVOs are, as their name implies, private. They are not governmental or quasi - 
governmental agencies but organizations with their own objectives, constituencies 
and accountabilities.. In toe words of a recent Congressional Report,' "it is al- 
together crucial that as AID expands the level of support of the private voluntary 
sector, it resists the temptation to treat PVOs as agencies whicfcfc-exist solely 

to serve AID purposes." J 

2. PVOs are also voluntary. Tftat is, they are organizational expressions of Americans 
who join together freely to accomplish certain shared objectives with their own 
contributed resources. 

3. PVOs are finally, organizations. They have constitutions and by-laws, personnel 
policies and procedures, boards of directors and^ constituencies. They have 
accountabilities both to their contributors and, to the extent that funds received 

are tax-deductible, to the United States Government. Of the hundreds of U.S. PVOs, 

i 

156 organizations are registered with the AID Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid (ACVFA) . 

4. PVOs are organizations in their own right irrespective and prior to the existence 
of AID. Some PVOs engaged in*\ international development' do not seek nor accept AID 
funding; others set few limit! on the amounts of U.S. government funding they accept. 
While in the past some "PVOs" have been created largely in order to. manage AID funds; 
both- the U.S. Congress and AID have sought in recent years as a matter of public 
policy to limit the scale of PVO reliance on AID funding. 

5. The Foreign Assistance Act. legislative history and AID's own policies envision 1 
distinctive contributions by PVOs to development and to #ID matters such ,as these: 
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(a) By virtue of their 1 i rtKS witti private institutions in the Third World, 
PVOs can- be a means for effectively engaging the rural and urban poor in 
, their nation's development. ^ x 

' (b). By virtue of their support within the United States, PVuVcan be a means 
for nob 11 izing among the general public broader awareness of and private 
resources for international development. 

(c) As a heterogeneous group of agencies reflecting the diverse nature 

' "of American society, PVOs active in developing countries embody the basic 
American values of plural ism^ voluntary action and concern' for others. 

(d) At a tine when. AlD's own resources, both human and financial, are severely 
limited, PVCs can extend AID'S own effectiveness, particularly with respect 

to matters such as community level involvement. ^ . 
5. AID grants to PVOs are normal ly .expected to generate additional resources in the 
United States and in developing countries. These resources underscore the PVO 
partnership with AID, stimulate wider private sector involvement and limit PVO 
rel iance on. AID funding. . 

7. AID must account to the' United States Congress for its stewardship of 'U.S. 
taxpayer. funds. AID reserves the* right to'approve, reject or seek modifications 
of PVO funding requests. > AID will seek to monitor AID-funded PVO activities 
in ways compatible with its PVO partnership. 



ISSUE I. CATEGORIES OF PVPS AND OTHER PRIVATE NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 

The heterogeneity of t\J private, non-profit community, as reflected in the 156 
PVOs registered with thfe Agency for International. Development (AID), is clearly 
a strength reflecting diverse development program capabilities. Tapping the richness 
in program and resources' of this diverse community demands AID's ability to recognj/e 
the historical, structural and financial resource differences involved.' These differ- 
ences present a complex challenge' to AID to devise a policy effective management 
system and coherent decision-making' structure which* facilitates linkages with/PVOs. 

Unless disaggregated Into sub-groupings, the heterogeneity of the PVO community 
* can remain an impediment to AID's resourceful dealings with the community and to the 
effective use by PVOs of AID's resources. On the other hand, working in partnership 
with diverse PVQs th ways which respect their heterogeneity can enhance AID's own 
effectiveness. 

erIc Vjo 
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RECOMMEND AT TON: Acknowledging the diversity, of private non-profit development 
prgdnizations, AID should disaggregate these heterogeneous organizations into a 

A 

number of mor ^homogeneous si^b-jroups within broad categories such as cooperatives 
and credit unions,' labor institutes, family planning groups and other non-profit . 
intermediaries and traditional voluntary organzattoos (volags). A further 
delineation of sub-groups among volags should also be considered because of N the 
variety of Volags and the large number of volags within the broad category 
of PVOs. flew policy development, including P,Y0 registration requirements, 
eligibility for grants reserved for registered PVOs and cost-sharing requirements- 
of AID'grants to PVOs, will Explicitly take this diversity into account. * 
Separate policy statements which govern, AID' s relationship with each sub-group 
should be reviewed for applicability as new PVO policy develops. For example, . 
the Agency already has N, a separate policy statement for overseas cooperative 
development anc^the use of U.,3. Cooperative Development Organizations (CQQs j 
(PD-73). In the meantime, this statement is designed to articulate certain broad / 
policy concerns related to the AID partnership* with private non-profit development 
organizations which cuts across, the various sub-groups, 4 



ISSUE II." CATEGORIES. £>F SUPPORT 

AID's partnership with PVOs, as noted in the Policy Framework section, involves 
support of PVOs both as independent development agencies and as intermediaries 
for AID programs. 

Because of confusions which haye developed surrounding central ly funded and 

mission funded grants and the mechanisms for receiving them, this proposal 

seeks to streamline requirements to simplify the tasks of both PVOs and AID staff. 

The simplification of the kinds of grants available and of the mechanisms does 

not alter the continuing existence 'of both centrally and regionally funded grants,* 

4 

.♦Attached at Appendix I is a Fact Sheetbriefly defining the various types of grants 
now available. In this paper, we discuss only "PVO grants", i.e. the, types of support 
that are specifically reserved for registered PVOs. Currently, there are seven 
specific support grants and three subventions. PVOs, whether registered or not f> 
are also eligible for other types- of AID grants on contracts that are not specifically 
reserved for PVOs. We point out that institutional support grants are, not now re- 
served for -registered PVOs; any entity can receive an institutional support grant 
?rom AID. % It is therefore consistent for AID to include institutional support 
grants in* the* PVO grant program. j . * i 

y 
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M&eoveV, because Of 'the importance attached by f>VOs tfctentrally funded grants^as 
a cleans -for improving their functions as independent development agencies-Tthe 
.current balance between centrally and regionally funded grants is nor intended to 
be altered significantly as a result of the policies delineated in this v proposal'. " ^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

A . -Reduce the number of categories ?6f support in the PVO grant" program" as follows; ^ 

1 -Consol idate'the funding and management of institution-buildi ng , support: 
' ' Ca) Consolidate institutionaf. development and management grants into 

one or more centrally managed contracts (or. cooperative agreements), 
in the areas that need to be strengthened', "Provide^ continued access 
for m. persjinnid^.Jmin^ AID st * rf > and develop 

courses* and workshops for AID and-PVO staffs as needed. 
tb)„ Devise a series of criteria- for selecting among various PVOs which 
■* apply for- institution-building services; establish a referral system within 
AID to nominate PVOs for the service. . We recommend '-that services be 
made available only to registered PVOs. ,, 
2. Eliminate, institutional support grants as a separate category in the^ PVO 
grant program. Any organization is eligible to receive institutional support # 
from AID, including a registered PVO. 

3 . Retain consortia grants. Such grants, now three in number, enable AIEMS"*^ 
strengthen and extend the activities of many individual PVOs without the ^ * J 
necessity, of dealing with each of them individually. 

4 • Develop the comprehensive program grant concept. In order to consolidate 
multiple-grant relationships, reduce redundant administrative- procedures and 
provide maximum program flexibility, these grants would be awarded to 'PVOs with 
demonstrated track records. 

5 . Eliminate from eligibility for PVO grants the category of non-profit 

consulting firms. . 
■6 .Simplify the field support program: 

1. Management and administrative requirements for Mission support to PVOs 
COPGs and co-financing programs) should be standardized to the extent practical 
for all regions. 

* (a) Develop OPG guidelines which are sufficiently specific that they 

discourage unnecessarily diverent Regional r Bureau or Mission interpretation. 

Hi , ; ' ' : , 
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;V • : , However, such^guidgJines should. still provide Uti'tuc^e for PVOs* ~ 

— * c ' * • * * • 

to design, manage and evaluate their .own projects,* ■* 

' yfc ^ (b.) 8ass each region 1 ^ PVO budgettng system on the so^fin&nbi-ng f . 

program ^allocating annual PVO planning levels to each Mi t ssiq/i,basecf 

on Mission request and PV(F track>^cord in the country). 

t -—(c) Continue the present^PVO cost-sharing -of all field grants which v 

♦ require 2-5 percent-of non-AID -funding. , 

(d) Simplify, standardize and expedite key elgnents'of t*he project 

"~" " \~ design, 'implementation' and evaluation profies,:pas follows: # * 

. 01 Develop a new project proposal format by wfnch PVOs can' 

, ■ request assistance of Missions; 4 , 

i?) develop arrQPG authorisation document, by which Mission 

. Directors "would approve OPGs; N 

(3) Streamline financial management, e.g., advances of funds, 

liquidation of advances', and grantee-accounting practice; 

' (4) Develop standard implementation .p^c^dures for : PVOs: 

i 'frequency of contact, use of implementation letters and others 

correspondence, possibilities for less AH) labor-inteasT/e imple- 

/ mentation Jiiodes yis-^vis PV.Os; and m . 

"\* ' £5} Develop an evaluation format" for^0P6s\ "* ' f 

Actions required b/t?i1s paragraph shdll be "carried out by a Task Force^chaired 

by FVA.witif representation ffom PPC, GC'i^anh IG and \$he Regional Bureaus, an\irP" 

consultation with the Advisory Cpmmittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid (ACyFA)., +. • 

l[ Deyelop xkre explicit criteria fo£ the matching fffiiyfc (MG) program. 

Ca i Strengthen the rqyiew .procedures to ensure, th$ range of MG activities is 
• "not inconsistent with, country cieve1opment 4 priorities*and requirements; 

(b) Concentrate. the program, on a limited nuinb,er of PVO^ of recognized standing 
with discrete programs* in high-priority sectors and develop additional .gift^i* 
selection criteria to measure track, record and financial management capability! 
not'precluding consicieration^of "newer" PVOs who have not been inV^er*at!on 

. ' ' long enough to acquire a track" record^ v J * 

(c) Affirm the role, of the Regional Bureaus in the MG approvafop'rocess by ' ■ 
standardizing an appeal process to t the Administrator or his designated repre- 
se.ntatiye inn the. eyent of Regional Bureau disagreement with approval of an 
*M(?.'by ,FVA;' and r . ry\ ." • - ~ 

' ^ -'U \ Xni. : " 
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' > * 
(d) ' Eiisuremission input to the MG proqess by requiring FVA tq sojifit 
information, from mission directors i n* countries "where .the PVO plans to operate. 
Thi^ information would incT-ud.5 current or anticipated 0£8s. » ♦ 



kYD reaffirms- its. commitment' to »11qw MG funds and- other" qentraHy funded grants 
a§ appropriate, to be spyht in countries where no AID^ission presence -exists, provided, 
cn&t .the uses of sucn funds are compatible with the. broad purposes of Section' 102 
•of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 as amended. • J'*v N • 

We recommend tjjat the actions required by this paragraph be carried out by FVA' 
ip coordination with PPC, the Regional Bureaus and Missions as appropriate and in 
consultation with the Advisory Ccmmitee on Voluntary Foreign Aid (ACVFA). 



ISSUE III. ACCOUNTABILITY '" 

The issue of accountability has over the years, generated a high level of tension 
and friction in the AIO/PVO relationship^ PVOs, no strangers to policy board* 
and" contributors, acknowledge the need for accountability 'to AID for their use 
-of' taxpayer funds. The issue is therefore not whether accountability is needed, 
but '^ha treasonable accountability expectations are. ■ . 




Some PVOs perceive that AID has in -some instances used "accountability" to 'inject 
itfelf into issuesbeyond fiscal considerations. Aiq's accountability responsibilities 
ought to be limited to a prudent scrutiny of PVO use of AI0 fupds. AID oversight 
responsibility should be commensurate with the scale of AID resources involved and - 
the track records of PYOs involved". . • ' (> 

A point of particular tension has been AID' s- prerogative to audit the books and 
field operations of U.S. PVOs and their subgrantees (0MB Circular A-11,0). 
This prerogative has been nesis-ted by some grantees who feel they have a responsibility 
to represent -the integrity of their indigenous partner agencies in the Third World 
and to oppose the intrdsive activity of the U.S. Government.' • More basically still, 
some agencies feel thai AID' s* approach to accountabi 1 ity should take into fuller 
account the nature of PVOs as AID partners, with more mutuality involved than in ^ 
the conventional AID/contractor relationships. There J s also a sense among- PVOs that 
they are monitored and evaluated 'far more closely than other AID grantees and 
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contractor? or other recipients of U.S. Government resources ^rom other federal 

' * . * ' * 

agencies;. r # 

r - ' . .. * ■ * ■ ... 

'Accountability, of course, is an expectation not only of PVOs by AlD,"but of AID * 
by the U t .S! Congress. It»is a multi-faceted activity, involving various AID Bureaus 
and affices and coming ^t various points in the program apd project process. 

thjratturjkof AID's accountability to the U.S. Congress is fiscal^ the mecnan- 
• Tsmfs for-a^^incj^t vary according to the % nature of the Resources and the partner 
agency involved. At a minimum, more timely and complete information is needed 
*at various points in the Agency about PVO activities and a more clearly delineated 
division of responsibilities amoag bureaus and offices. Where a PVO has multiple 
relationships with AID entities* the Agency should make every effort to coordinate and 
consolidate accountability processes. . Likewise* AiD should be systematic in its 
exercise of its accountability functions* 

As a general jnatter^fi^en, the AID/PVO relationship must reflect the autonomy of 
the organizations inyolVed while at the same time insuring fulfillment of AID's 
legislative mandate as custodian of taxpayer funds, USAID is accountable to the U.S. 
Congress for use of its funds as directed and it cannot forego that responsibility. ' 
The challenge is to arrange for AID's accountability functions to be exercised in 
ways which respect the integrity of AID' partner agencies. 



RECOMMENDATIONS : . 
1 . The .Task Force set up in Section II to simplify the PVO grant program should 
review 41) the duties and obligations of non-profit organizations receiving federal 
funds as set forth in 0MB Circulars A-110 and A-122 and (2Y AID audjt rights oj^ 
foreign sub-recipients as set forth in the provisions of AID Handbook 1, Supplement B, 
Chapter 2,24 B. < ' 

The/Task Force "should consult with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 

Aid (ACVFA) to insure that adequate' safeguards are put into p^ace which respect 

both AID's responsibilities for U.S. Government funds entrusted tq, it and PVOs' 

status as partners with AID andVith indigenous agencies in developing countries. 

1 

■ . 
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" 2. ResjUsibilities fon, various asj^of accountability shall be .ore clearly 
•assianed and delineated within AID as follows: # . 

"(a) ■ fctfshall retain oversight responsibility tor those PVO activities wfhch 
' are centrally funded J At the same time, the Missions will be the beneficiaries 
' . o'f more regular and consistent infonaattonfromJW about PW activities 

in tlvor respective countries, as detailed in Issue V. .. ., ^ | 

Vb) Each- mission shall assume oversight responsibility for-R** wjvkh « 
■ or-theKegiW Bureaus fund. At the same time-, Missions will supply improved* 
" information to" FVA abort activity so that it can better function *s the 
Agency's focal point of PVO information and coordination, as detailed in 
Issue V. 

tc) Missions will therefore .need to identify an officer with lead responsi- 
bility for knowledge about PVO activities in a given country, the officer s 
functions shall include serving as the point of contact and support .or PVOs 
in th«if country relations with AID, \ar.ffcularlj- respecting regionally . 
and mission-funded activities. The officer shall also provide a po.int of 
' contact between toe Mission and FVA along the' lines described in (b) above. 
3. Information detailing the scope and objectives of mission, regiona bureau 
%nd,certtraHy-funded"PVO activities should be more fully developed and disseminated 
throughout the Agency: 

' (a) Clearly identify the requirements, the various registration, program 
end grant requirements, and the guidelines for waiver for each of these 

Tl^rionitoring and .«g~nt responsibility for each set of requirements 
to the relevant officeCs) in AID, taking care to avoid a proliferation of 
demands on a given agency within a stated period of times 
tc) Inform responsible officers of the relevant requirements ajd provide 
. them with exaSplW,' especially precedent setting examples; I' 
■ - td ) Sjfct check for, uniform interpretation and . application^ requirement ., an 
' ' Ce) Incorporate the.requirements and monitoring and oversight responsibilities 

in relevant AID handbooks and the new PVO guide to AID. 

We recommend that the actions required by these paragraphs be carried out by FVA _ 
.nd PPC in coordidatioo with M, SC. and the Regional Bureaus as appropriate and ,n 
ERjC consultation with ACVFA. • ^ 
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ISSUE -IV.. fUMDING DECISIONS 

Two issues- stiVroundinc funding decisions create problems in the AID/PVO relationship: 
(1) funding le^ls and (2) funding allocations between field support and centrally- 
funded support. 

The, f^rst ^ ssue °f appropriate level of AID support for PVO programs has, to a 
cefta/in extent, been taken out of ti^e hands of the Agency, Congress has 'mandated 
a fyoor of 12 percent PVO support based on AID 1 s functional bilateral, accounts, disaster 
assistance and one Sahel program, and a target of at least 16 percent for FY 1982, 
FY/ 1933 and FY 1934. F.ailure to meet this Congressional -mandate could causa 
-tension between AID and the Cppgress as well as between AID and the PVO community. 

' ' ' # ' ■ 

'The second Issue causes tension within AID,be£cause of differing perceptions of 
appropriate, funding mix between mission and regionally managed and administered 
field activities tOPGs, co-f inane ing). on the one hand and centrally managed and ad- 
ministered field activities (/Hatching and consortia grants) on the other,* 



A • Funding Levels.. The Agency should maintain 'a substantial level of suppj^rl for 
PVOs in the total program. The International Development and Cooperation Act of 1981 
specifies Tor the first time a perqentage minimum and a percentage target to be 
allocated 'to programs administered by PVOs.** £he Agency's programming decisions in 



/ r 

y - * 

*This discussion utilizes .existing categories of grant mechanisms - OPGs, matching 
grants, etc- - although we believe it possible to develop a simpler categorization. 

**The International Security and Development Cooperation Act of 1981 (PL 97-113) 
specifies that no less than 12% and a target of 16% of the funds appropriated to 
the five functional account?, the worldwide disaster assistance account and the 
Sahel Development Program should be made .available for the activities of PVOs in 
fiscal years 1982, 1933, and 1984. The earmarks do not include the American 
Schools and Hospitals Abroad. program, Refugee Assistance, the Economic Support Fund 
(jiSFj or AID administered support for* PVO programs,, such as Title II programs and 
excess property. j 
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Ofy 1982, 1986 and 1*984, which must respect the legislative intent should therefore - 
result in progressively higher funding levels for PVO* programs-^Otherwise, Congress 
may in more^ binding fashion establish a dollar earmark for* PVO activities. 
Annex IV discusses ea'ch of the following recommendations:*^ 

' (1) Funding for PVO programs should be viewed as complementary with other 
AID Droj*e"ets within each 'regional and central bureau. Funds*should be reserved 
for PVOs in order to meet' the congressional earmark and the intention to 
reach higher target levels. 

(2) Consideration of' the funding level for 'PVO activities., as^/ell as the 
* ^ appropriate mix between regional ly-.funded and centrally-funded programs, 

.should be built into the AID program budget process fn order that funding . 
' trends: areconsistent witti Agency policy, represent conscious decisions by 
Agency management, and meet the Congressional mandate. Grants made^to PVOs 
from all AID bureaus will be included in this decision-making process and 
review as follows: ' . ' s - 

(a) -Include a PYO 'review at each- stage of the CDSS review process. 
Each P^egional Bureau and PPC would, consider appropriate levels and •* 
. " rationale for 'support of PVOs. ✓ 

(d) Include a PVO reyiew'at each stage of the A3S review process. ***• 
Initiate- a. functional review of. the total PVO program, co-chaired by 
: PPC ancTTVA, in which the total PVO funding level and the mix between 

■ regional and central PVOfunding levels is determined. 
(-3) Management and other institution-building support to U.S. PVOs should be 
provided on a ^elective basis" under centrally-managed contracts awarded 
competitively, 'or cooperative agreements (as -discussed in Issue 11).^ 

8- -Funding allocations between field-program support and central ly-f«nded support. 
The two principal mechanism's for funding PVO field activities are central ly-funded 
and managed matching grants, (MGs) and regionally- funded and managed operational 
program grants (.OPGs}'. . (.Co-financing programs, for purposes of this discussion, 
ar'fr treated as variants of the QPG program-.) 

' Mission-funded PVO field programs, usually operational program grants (OPGs), 
are initiated either by PVOs or by USAID. OPGs should be compatible with AID 
> CDSS priorities' a"nd generally, include little AID/Washington involvement. 

117 
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The Mission has the sole responsibility for monitoring and evaluating OPGs. 

However, tiie'Mission should consult £nd coordinate with FVA 1^ determine the 

overall capabil i ties' and management strengths of a PVO prior to initiating an OPQ. 

OPGs will normally support discrete programs or projects rather than represent 

a PVO'S "entire presence jn a gjv en. country. ^ + 

\ • f 

Centrally- funded PVO support represents a significant funding source for PVO programs. 
.Such grants may be supervised by the Central Bureaus or in some cases, by Regional 
Bureaus. Central grants mSy be more efficient for AID and PVOs,. especially , 
saiall PVOs /which lack the staff and capability to operate in many diverse country 
situations. Central grants should be directed primarily^to PVOs with strong, 
^overseas experience and established management systems. Under the matching grant 
program, PVOs finance at least 50 percent of the proposed program^from non-AID sources. 
Because these programs are jointly funded, both PVOs and AID must resp&ct each 
/ other's viewpoint and differing perspectives. Properly administered, centfally- 
. fjnd%d programs represent a partnership in which /UD and the PVO participant 
function as equals. # v 

In arriving at a^froper mix between central ly-funded jnd mission-funded PVO activities, 
the strengths, of each should be emphasized. Centrally-funded grants provide greater 
flexibility for the l*V0 to provide their own, non-governmental type of development 
assistance. Central grants are less dependent on AID's individual country programs 
and require a minimum of AID inputs. However, AID must retain adequate accountabil ity * 
and sufficient policy and sectora^direction in keeping with AID's legislative mandate. . 

Central grants, as well as consortia grants, have the advantage of utilizing a 
single, grant document for multiple country and sectoral programs, thus providing 
for significant administrative efficiencies. Adequate conditions should be 
provided through strong policy direction fay PPC and FVA in the operation of 
central grants, as well as for OPGs. 

*> . 
AID has provided institutional strengthening grants to some PVOs. Such support will 
no longer fa's generally available. Likewise, institutional and management support 
will be available in exceptional circumstances- 

© 113 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: -. 

1 . AID should* continue both field and centrally-funded PVO programs and 
maintain an appropriate mix between the two /unding sources at roughly current 
proportions compatible 'with AID'S country programs and FVA centrally-funded WO,. ^ 
programs. This is not intended to de-emphasize centrally- funded grants" in favor 
of 'increasing the nature or scope of funding decisions at the local level. 

2. PVOs with a demonstrated record in international development should be 
funded through comprehensive program grants, agreed to by AID and the PVOs, 
which' would consolidate centrally- funded and f ield-furtded programs^where appropriate. 
This recommendation is in keeping with the. Agency's eVort to establish simplified 
management procedures in* working wi th PVOs.' (Smaller and "newer" f PVOs should' riot 
be entirely precluded from consideration* for comprehensive program graffts in 1 
some instances due to lack of demonstrated record nowever.) 



ISSUE V. INFORMATION COORD INAT fpN T AND DISSEMINATION 

Inadequate information exchange between AID and PVOs, within AID 'and among 

PVOs hampers efficient programming. PVOs have very different strengths-, 

AID has not developed an active two-way information system to describe or . 

evaluate PVO characteristics or strengths, oreL^o inform PVOs of what AID has 

learned about various technical packages. NorC^as AID developed a strong 

information system to inform PVOs of mission priorities and country settings 

relevant to the operation- of PVO country programs. 

We now lack sufficient information on such questions as: (i) which conizations 
•are best as doing what, and where; (ii) which technical appro a$Jj| almost -t 
promising under what circumstances; and (iii) which program packages are managerially 
and technically effective and* staff efficient. «.. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

A. FVA should develop a. more focused program of active two-way information 
dissemination,, particularly to-other parts of AID, baseion the overall. strengths 
and characteristics of various organizations, and to PVOs on AID Sectoral priorities . 
country -strategies, and other relevant program/sectoral documents; . 



B- Increased attention should be given by both AID arid PVOs to the evaluation 
and dissemination of the results of PVO experimentation in pilot programs. 
•Several steps can be taken^^ro accompl ish this end. The following list i| illustrative 
but not exhaustive: 

(1) Internalize Evaluation. -To increase effectiveness and the repl icabil ity 

' : 3. % • • [ % 

of PVO, development projec^^^^jec*t evaluation Capabilities must be more 

effectively internal i zed ^^f^^)- FVA should continue to assist the< PVOs * ■> 

in strengthening their e\cajjti2tl^^^apabi1ftie/' by opening AID evaluation 

seminary .to PVO personnel. ■ • , 

(2) Improve Communications - PVOs typically work independently from each 
other, even in the same country. * PVOs'could share information about what 
each bother is doing, explore areas of cSmmon interest, pool . resources and, 
exchange ideas, and build on the 'knowledge gained from their Experiences. 
Provision should be made for PVOs iri the same country to exchange information. 
Such exchanges among PVOs should be facilitated and could on occasion be 

, funded by the respective Mission. 

9 • m 

(3) Improve PVO Evaluation and Information Dissemination Inside AID . 

AID needs to improve its ability to \Wa 1 ua te.sy sternal Tea ify; encourage 

* • <? 

improved overal 1 performance of specif.ic PVOs and develop an active information 

dissemination and exchange system. Information about PVO programs gathered ; 

by PVOs arfd AID offices and missions which manage PVO grants should be 

fed more systematically into the FVA Bureau, synthesized and disseminated 

to AID program managers and PVOs. Missions shall be directed to provide 

relevant documents to FVA and FVA should periodically provide^such overall 

r 

evaluations of PVOs to the field/ 
C. FVA should have the capability to provide technical assistance to Missions and 
PVOs to plan, design, manage and evaluate gVO programs Jand Missions should provide 
country specific information (such as information on OPfes under consideration, 
matching grants, etc.) to^FVA so as to encourage Washington-based offices /to 
share knowledge '.Of PYOs and to be kept apprised of PVO actiVites at 'the country 
level, as well as to assure effective two-way communication systems. FVA should 
more actively provide: N * * 
(1 ) Technical assistance to AID regions and Missions, to., plan, design, 
manage and .evaluate PVO programs, and, 'if possible, to suggest new and 
innovative approaches to programs involving PVOs* and Missions should seek" 
FVA's advige on such matters. , ^ 
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g ^(2) Assistance to PVDs regarding AIO pi^c>dures, functional or, . » 
sectoral priorities, and country "Strategies,. Relevant AIO documents 
regarding AID procedures, sectoral strategies, country 'strategies, program 
and impact evaluation? couTd be\ient to registered PVOs 1 as they inquire. ■ 
' .Likewise, FYA should facilitate the dissemination of PVO documents relevant 
to the Missions and/or regions. 
. jL. (3) Orientation to AID Mission Directors and others in the Agepcy as 

\hey desire of activities- of PVOs involvement and activites in any given 
y country. > 




ISSUE' VI. PVO POLICY 
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ere is a need for clear PVO policy 'direction. |"he roles of FVA .as active par- . 
ti*cipant in the PV0> policy formulation process # and as the principal agency-wide 
monitor and implementor of AID/PVO policy should be enhanced. 

FVA has sought to clarify these policy issues by seeking guidance directly from 
the AIO Administrator. Although the AID Administrator has ultimate responsibility 
for AID policy, PPC should function as the Administrator's "honest broker" among 
competing Agency interests and in conjunction with FVA develop overall policy direction 

Recommendations : ' • • r 

A- Enhance the role of FVA and PPC in PVO policy formulation and coordination: 
0) PPC and FVA should jointly chair reviews of overall Agency PVO strategy 
in the CDSS process and overall Agency PVO program levels in the ABS process; 
(2) FVA should retain the Chairmanship of the intra-agency'PVO' lia'ison , 
committee-and should be primarily responsible for implementing the committee's 
recommendations. Policy-related issues should be directed to PPC arid FVA, , 
either one of which may "reconvene" the Committee at the 1 Assistant Adft»rnTstrator/ 
Office Head level as appropriate. 

B- Utilizing this paper as a bas^, produce a series .of definitive AID policy 
documents on all PVO matters. Such documents could, inter alia , address such ^ 
' topies as: • 

-pol icy statements on the subgroups' of PVOs; 

-guidance on the workings of the CDSS and^ABS processes as they apply to PVOs; 
a * -how AID should best support indigenous PVOs as entities in their own right . 
LIC " ' / 121 ' 
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ao?l as collaborators with United States PVOs. 



ISSUE VII. ORGANIZATIONAL CONFIGURATIONS 



The present organizational configurations for managi ng.and administering the 
AID/PVO relationship are basically adequate. Clarification of functions and 
roles, however, and a change in emphasis on certain functions is needed. 



^.A- FV A* Bureau. FVA should structure itself to be a more active resource for 
AID offices and missions as they plan specific actions of programs with-PVOs. 
FVA's role as the information and policy center fo£ PVO matters should be / 
strengthened. Such an overall communication system would use and keep AID* s 
PVO memory current and would help ensure consistent implementation of AID/PVO 
policy! - , 

RECOMMENDATIONS: ' • ' . * 

1- Strengthen the role of the FVA bureau in (a) formulating and implementing agency- 
wide PVO policy, budget and program guidance, and (b) coordinating and disseminating 
PVO program and information to AID offices and PtfOs. 
2. Reaffirm, the functions of the FVA bureau: 

(a) General brokerage function of doorstep between PVOs and the regions. 
For example, FVA should inform AID offices of PVOs ' characteristics and 
strengths and of » the kinds of assistance the registered organizations receive 
.from which AID offices and countries; assist PVOs with AID procedures, 
functional and sectoral priorities an^xoun try .strategies by holding workshops 
and disseminating relevant AID documents; provide technical assistance to 
PVOs and to AID regions and missions to plan, design, manage and evaluate 
PVO programs and to suggest, when possible, new and innovative approaches to 
programs involving PVOs. 

In order for FVA to play this strenthened role, a revised and strengthened management 
and information system must be put in place, which assures (1) that necessary 
information concerning PVO-related plans, projects and policies is provided FVA on 
a regular and timely basis and (2) that regional bureaus and missions inform 
and solicit advice and information from FVA prjor to making any PVO grant awards-. 
FVA should be given the lead in developing a system to accomplish these objectives, 
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in collaboration with PPC.and. the other concerned bureaus. Grea^t care must be 
•taken to avoid creation of an administrative bottleneck i n PVO funding in the 
N PV0 information system. ' / 

' , ,(b) Registration and co4ftinued knowledge of PVO financial and managerial 
capabilities. ^ • - 

(c) Develop and manage, the central grant program and an enhanced role 
• , in conjunction wi.th Regional Bureaus and Missions, in coordinating PVO 
OPG grants. >l ' - 

Cd) Liaison with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid- (ACVFAK 

(e) Implement and moni'topAID poiTcy on PVOs, and develop AID program 
guidance concerning PVOs. . ^ 

(f) Develop and raonit^pn Application of simplified AID procedures for ' 
supporting PVO programs. 

(g) Coordinate the evaluation of overall PVO performance. 

B. .PVO Liaison Committee. The Agency should make better use of the PVO Liaison 
Committee - the intra-AID coordinating committee - as a forum to discuss PVO policy, 
program and procedural matters. The program recommendations of the committee - 
should be implemented principally by FVA. Recommendations relating to policy should 
be directed jointly to AA/PPC and AA/FVA. The Committee should meet periodically 
at the Assistant Administrator/Office Head level to resolve policy issues and 
discuss new policy directions. 



' ' ISSUE VIII. ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VOLUNTARY FOREIGN AID * 

Due to the recent report pf^tte General, Accounting Offide (GAO) on the role 
of the Advisory. Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid (ACVFA) and its.future as 
effective liaison between the PVO and AID community, a separate issue has been 
created in this paper. _ . - 

The Charter of the ACVFA clearly delineates the duties, scope of activities and 
role of the members of the Committee. Thus ACVFA should: 
1. Consult with, provide information to, and adv-ise.AID and.other U.S. .Governmental 
; Agencies and Departments,' as appropriate, on matters and issues relating to foreign 
EMC 123; 
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assistance in which the U.S. Government and U.S. private and voluntary organizations 
(WOs) interact. ' \ 

2. Provide the community of private and voluntary organizations (PVOs) working 
iff development, relief and rehabilitation abroad with information, counsel and 
other necessary assistance on problems and issues cyf concern to them in their 
relations with AID and other U.S. Government agencies and departments. 

3. provide guidance to the Agency concerning the standards, criteria, requirements 
and, process for registration of voluntary agencies; "to review requests for re- 
consideration of those denied; and recommend to AID action to be taken on such , 
requests. 

4. Serve on the PVO Inter-agency, Liaison^ Committee, or to be represented through 
Advisory Corarai'ttee -Staff . a 

5. Foster f^iblic interest in the field of voluntary foreign aijd and activities 
of the PVO coiftsynity/organizations. ^ % » „ 

\ % 
RECOMMEND AT IONS f 



1.. ACVFA should advise the Agency and utilize meetings of the Committee as a forum * 
for discussion for proposals of change in PVO policy, programs and procedures. 

2. ACVFA should utilize the meetings of the Committee not only^as informational - 
for a, but also opportunities for the Committee to become effective arbitrator 

on issues of concern between the PVO cotnnunjty and the Agency. :> 

3. ACVFA should work with AID to deVelop an appropriate policy governing AID 

relationships with indigenous PVOs, a subject, which raises serious policy and oper- 
ational issues for some PVOs. A 

/ 

4. Regional Bureaus of the Agency working with PVOs should actively seek the assist- 
ance and advice of ACVFA through more direct contact with ACVFA staff, members and 

its chairman, as appropriate. Bureaus should also maintain contact with the , 
ACVFA members which sit on the subcommittees of Development Education, Registration 
Review, PVO/Corporate Relations, PVG/University Relations and AID/PVO Policy. 
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ANNEX I. CATEGO RIES OF PVOs AND OTHER NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS . , . 

Numerous problems withirf AID and between the Agency and the PVO community a re^n part 
a>esult of past imprecision in the definition and roles of the organizations 
considered as "PVOs"; • f * d 

The definition of a PVO in Regulation^, under which AID has operated for the* 
pas^ several years in open-ended. It does, not define the concepts , "private 1 or 
"voluntary". . * 

The lack of clear definition, is addressed in the Pol icyj^amewor^ "and Policy . 
Assumptions section of the, body of this paper. Likewise, contained m the body of 
the paper are clear distinctions between AID and the PVO in purpose; scope and 
roles. ' • ' * 

Suggests functional sub-categories appear in Issue J of the ooqy. of the paper alongy 
the following lines: \ r ' 

A. Cooperatives & Credit Unions : U.'S. Cooperatives were formed to provide business % 
services and oufreach in cooperative development for their U.S. membership, 
international programs of the co-ops were initiated in part by Agency urging,, AID 
financing and Congressional mandate. These organizations support the mandate of 
Sections 102, 111, 123 and -601 of the foreign Assistance Act of 1961, *§ amended. 
These organizations are-not charitable or fund-raising organizations., A separate 
policy (PD-73) governs the'Agency 's relationship, with cooperatives. 

B AFL-C IQ Labor Institutes: The, Institutes support the goals of FAA Sections 102 
and 601- of strengthening- f ree labor unions and increasing participation ot workers - 
in the economic-end social, development process of their [especti/| countries. 
A separate policy tPD~$2) governs the Agency's relationship ,with the Institutes. „ 

C. 'Family Planning Organizations: These organiza'tions>have expanded family P\^m 
service access ibility world-wide, a major objective of U.S. foreign aid (FAA Section 
.104) Like the cooperatives and labor institutes , .these organizations have ^ 
engaged in international activities due to AID initiatives, funding and 
Congressional mandate. , PD-39 governs the Agency's relationship, wi th family 
planning organizations' programs. . . * ; 

)- 

0 Non-Profit Consulting. Firms: This category has been recommended for 
elimination from eligibility for PVO grants in Issue II df this paper. . * 

E Traditional Voluntary 6rganizatfons: These organizations were founded at, the 
end of World War H and un dertook- the relief and rehabilitation efforts of war-torn 
Europe. These organizations best represent the 1 kind of organizations that Congress,, 
in Section 123 of the FAA has 'urged AID to support in development wOr,k. Of course, 
there are differeoces within these groups. /Because of the w,ide range of interests., 
operations- and funding requirements of the volags, it is recommended m the body 
of the paper that sub-groups among the volags be created taking the diversity into - 
account. - % ' _ 4 
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ANNEX II. C/frEGORIES OF SUPPORT. 

» — — ■ — " 

Considerable .confusion surrounds the several categories of support that AID 
makes available- to registered PVOs. It is frequently unclear which organizations 
will be considered for the various types of support: \the seven kinds of 
specific support grants (matching grants, operational program, grants , co-financing 
grants, insitutional support grants, institutional development grants, management 
support grants, consortia grants) and the three specialized subventions (P.L. 480 
Title II, ocean freight reimbursement and excess property). With the proliferation 
of AID funding mechanisms, a complexity of administrative requirements results 
for both AID and" the PVOs. • 

As noted in the body of the paper under Issue II, the relationships of the PVOs 
with AID are 0) -independent development agencies and (2) intermediaries of AID 
programs. , ' * 

Consolidation of the' funding and management of institution-building support, 
elimination of institutional support grants as a separate category, retention 
of consortia grants, develojanent of the comprehensive program grant concept and 
simplifications of the field* support program will enable these relationships 
to be continued and strengthened. 

Explicit criteria for the matching grant (MG) program are also addressed v «w^ 
in the body of the paper, along with enhancement of the participatory 
process by FVA . PPC and ACVFA. / 

This issue should come under further discussion by the Advis e ory Commtttee 
before finalization, along with detailed diagram of the PVO grant program. 
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ANNEX III. FUNDINgIlEVELS . _ 

Since. 1972 the Agency's support for PVO'programs haft been intended to enhance PVO 
involvement in overseas development work. To further this objective, over the 
past several years AID, at the urging of the U.S. Congress, has significantly 
expanded the funding channelled through PVOs. AID support for PVO programs has 
grown steadily from less than $50 million to nearly $200 million, 13 percent of 
the proposed development assistance budget for FY 1982. 

Decisions regarding the leyel.of AID support for PVO programs are built 
in at various points of the normal AID budget review* process . A rigid funding 
target, such as statutory or administrative earmark (in dollar or percentage terms) 
had not been established before the enactment of the International Security and 
Development Cooperation Act of 1981 (PL 97-113) which specifies for the first time 
that at .least 12 percent and a target of 16 percent of AID development assistance 
budget/appropriated to the five functional accounts, the worldwide disaster 
assistance account and the Sahel Developmenf'prograffl should be allocated to programs 
administered by PVOs -in FY 1982, 1983 and 1984. 

PVO programs complement other AID central and regional programs. The current budget 
review process as it relates to PVOs ''is incomplete. We believe that the current 
approach is basically sound. It provides the flexibility needed to exercise 
. program judgements regarding the absorptive capacity and development performance 
of the PVOs. ^ •. 

The following is a brief description of how PVO levels are now set within the 
annual budget review process. (The process for centrally funded and regionally ; , 
funded PVO programs operate differently.) The centrally funded, PVO level 
reflects a conscious decision made by Agency management, while the regionally 
funded PVO level currently does no t._Jt operates as follows: 

1) Centrally- funded PTO level : As a final stage in the ABS process, PPC, chairs a 
review of the FVA Bureau proposed annual budget. All AID bureau's and offices 
are invited to participate in the review and among other things, make recommendations 
regarding funding levels for various objects or categories of projects. PCC brokers ' 
the final funded decision with FVA. Significant disagreements go to -the Adminis- 
trator for resolution. Thus, Agency management .consciously decides what the central 
PVO funding level is each year. • • 

' 2) Regionally- funded PVO level: Each Regional Bureaus,' s funding leyel for 

PVO programs results primarily from a series of couhtry-specif ic funding, decisions 
in the annual t budget review process. In a country ABS, PVO projects are inter- 
ranked with other projects. Funding decisions for individual countries focus on 
. total country levels', and within that total, on which projects contribute to the 
achievement of the country development strategy"! Generally who implements projects 
is not a factor, Giyen the* Agency arid Congressional interestfTn PVOs .priority 
should be given for PVO country projects. Therefore, the amount of . funding .. 
that goes to PVO projects may not be directly addressed in the budget decision process 
for' a pafticuiar country, and this pol icy. attempts to rectify^that situation. 

The PVO funding level for each Regional Bureau is*an aggregation of these individual 
country decisions an^.some regional funding decisions. The total Regional Bur-eau 
level of PVO support is .not reviewd. by the region, by FVA. or by PPC to determine . 
whether it should be increased or decreased. / 

o • . * ; 123 
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ANNEX III - Pg. 2 

In addition, the regional PVO funding levels are not compared to the central PVO. 
funding level for a judgment to be made on the total PVO funding level, or for 
adjustment in the mix between central and regional levels. Thus it is fair to 
say that consideration of overall PVO funding levels in the present budget review 
process is incomplete. , ^ 

Recommendations are put forth in this annex to accompany those in Issue IV: 

*"!)• To ensure that overall PVO program decisions a^e consistent with the 
Agency's -PVO policy and represent conscious decisions made by AID management, 
a functional review of the PVO program portfolio should be added to the annual 

■* program and budget review process. <• 

2) Durinc the budgeting/process, indicative levels /or PVO programs- should^ J 
set for both central ly/unded and regionally funded PVO programs. These indicative 
levels should reflect the Congressional mandate to maintain the 12 percent floor and 
a good faith effort to achieve the 15 percent target. „ During the annual program 
and budget review process, the Agency should undertake overall PVO budget review 
by regional and] central programs, in addition by functional accounts. 

The review of PV(> programs from these two different perspectives (regional/ 
central and functional) is designed to assure that PVOs receive appropriate levels 
' of AID attention and funding. - 
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ATTACHMENT B. PVO ELIGIBILITY TO RECEIVE AID FUNDING, 



The issue of PVO eligibility to receive AIO funding is of such complexity 
and irnportance that the Advisory Committee RECOMMENDS that it be the subject 
of additional dialogue and discussions before the policy an$ approach are 
finalized, , ./ • 

No comments or suggested changes are therefore recommended in the body of this 
paper. on this issue.., \ 



* s, 
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ANNEX 7 

Report on Participant' Evaluation, ACVFA . 
,June 10 - 11, -1982 
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REPORT' ON PARTICIPANT EVALUATIONS 



ADVISORY COM MITTEE ON VOLUNTARY FOJREIGN AID 

TT ' : V ~ 

June 10 - 11, 1982 



Of the 193 persons attending the two day meeting, 
41 completed evaluation forms. They were asked to 
evaluate the content of the presentations, panels and 
•discussion and to offer suggestions for future ACVFA 
topics. 

In evaluating the sessions, the participants rated 
almost all the sessions helpful with presei^ations on 

/ 

media approaches v . The panels with media representatives 
were the highest rated activities. Percentages of re- 
sponses are presen^d in Table 1. 

The topic Media as a Development Education Re- 
source was judged "better than most topics" by thoS£ re- 
sponding. Opinion was almost evefnly divided between 
"excellent^ (13) and "-good" (17) coverage" of the topic. 

When asked to evaluate, what the best portions of 
the conference were, the Media Approaches I and' II seg- 
ments rated the. highest fdllowed'by the media panel" on* 
obstacles to reporting on development issues. . Several 
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respondents mentioned the remarks by Don Thieme of OPA 
and, the jpverall opportunity to be updated on progress ' 
in development education by the PVOs as important as- 
pects of ,the meeting for them. Specific comments in- 

V 

eluded insights gained on* the parochialism of both 
the PVO^ and the media and reference to the pragmatic- 
spirit* evidenced in the approach to development^ edu-« 
cation. 

Suggestion on ^impiroving the conference were 
wide ranging and reflected the diversity of interests 
of the PVOs attending. One of the few comments which 
was repeated several times concerned the request, for 
small group discussion and more time for questions and 
.answers. Several persons requested , that the business 
portion be held either at the beginning or end of the 
two-day meeting and that agenda changes be avoided so 
that persons can participate at the announced time. 

There appeared to be confusion on the part of a 
few participants as - to the Committee's role in the AID/ 
PVO policy review and why the synthesizing process was 
performed by a non-staff member. . A few participants 
would have liked a little more time tot the AID/PVO . , 
06'licy "review discussion and, better integration of »" 
the discussion topics within the 'meeting context. 

13.3 ■ 
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Positive comments complimented the conference 
planning and expressed appreciation* to the committee 
for the discussion^ opportunities provided. 

Future., topic suggestions were wide-ranging^aTrfd 

I 

included:* the security vs. development program issue* 
in foreign assistance; congressional viewpoints on 
development education/hunger; leadership development; 
dialogue with specific AID regional bureaus; indigeneous 
PVOs; dialogue with the' educational community; progress 
on the Percy Amendment; water programs; development 
education for small PVOs with limited resources; cost- 
effectiveness of different media in development educa- 
tion, and views and preceptions .of people from develop- 
ing countries on U.S. PVO activities. * 

Additional comments were representative of diver- 
gent points of view. Committee members were criticized 
for. not attending the full meeting in some cases, while 
another comment praised the Committees new leadership - 
role. Other references were fairly specific including': 
the issue of who will fund development education; the ' 
use of satellites to increase person to person communica 
tion between countries;' the lack' of geography' instruc- 
tion in U.S.' public schools;, and sources for additional 

• ' ' ■ \ * ' 'I 

prepared media presentations. 



Although participation in the evaluation was 

limited, it underscored the diversity of opinion pre- 

sent in the U.S. PVO community * and the importance of 

fora sucft as ACVFA to give this diversity additional 

opportunities for expression. 
» /> 

THe evaluation form utilized ^is attached. 



> ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VOLUNTARY FOREIGN AID 
June 10-11 Meeting— 
Media as a- Development Education Resource 



Please take a few minutes to fill out this evaluation of the conference 
and drop it off at the Informa ^on/Resource Table before -you leave. 

Please rate each agenda item as follows: 

1 Of great usja to me or my organization 
^ 2 Helpful to me or my organization 

3 Of little use to me or my organization 





4 Of no use to me or my organization 

5 I did not attend 




World Hunqer Media Awards Program, keynote address. 
Thursday niorning 


- 


Media Approaches Part I 

Thursday morning 




* Discussion from the Audience 
Thursday morning ' 




Ann PHttpnden luncheon soeaker 
» Noon Thursday 




> 

Don Thieme, AID Office of Public Affairs 

Thursday afternoon f r* 




Obstacles and Challenges, to Reporting About the Third 
.World, media panel, Thursday afternoon 




World Food Day - A National Development Education 
Activity for. PVOs. Thursday afteriiwJn 




Collaborative Efforts in Development Education H 
Thursday afternoon ^ 


\ J 


Development Education £s an Integral Component of a. \ 
'RVO, Edith Wilson., Friday morning* 




AID Development Education 1 Activities x \ / . 
Friday morning - 




Media Approaches Part II 
S Friday morning / 



(If you woyld rather rate the individual panelists, instead of the activity' 
as- a whole, please do so.) " 
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Please r^te the subject area of Media as a Development Education Resource 
and its coverage at this conference, * * 



Subject Area 

Best Conference Topic 
Better than most 



About the same as others 

Worse than other topics 

Could not compare, this 
was, my first conference • 



-/ 



Coverage at thi ^Conference 

Excellent coverage' of topic _ 

Good coverage of topic 

.Fair coverage of topic - 

Poor coverage pf topic 4 



What itas the^best part of the conference for you? 



What could have been done to help improve the conference in the areas of 
Structure and/or content? 



What other topic areas would be of interest' to you? 

ft 



4 

Please feel free to add any other thoughts you. might like to share with the^ 
Advisory C6mmittee on the topic *of Media as a Development' Education Resoucce. 



TABLE I 



PRESENTATIONS /PANELS „ EVALUATION BY PARTICIPANTS 



WORLD HUNGER MEDIA 
AWARDS PROGRAM,- ' 

KEYNdTE ADDRESS-* ' 

\ 

• / 


< 

Of great use to me 

or my organization - 2.5% 

1 Helpful to me or my 

organization * 40/£ 

Of little use to me 

or my organization 40% 

Of no* use to me or 

y 9 57 
my organization* ' 

I did not attend 


; 

\ 

> 

MEDIA APPROACHES 
% " PART I -i * 

Y 


Of great use to me 

or my organization 44>£ 

Helpful to me or my 
organization 45>£ 

Of little/use to me , 
- or my organization 7% 

Of no use to me or 

my organization 2% 

I did not attend 2% 


1 

MSCUSSION / 
FROM AUDIENCE f ' 


Of great use to me 

or my organization -0- 

> Helpful to me or my 

organization 24% 

% 

Of little use to me 

4Tr my organization 61% 

Of no use to me or ♦ 
my organization 8% j 

I- did not attend 8% 


-luncheon, speaker ' 
ann Crittenden , « . 


s 

Of great u£e to me h ' . 4 
or my 'organization 3% 

Helpful to me or my v N 
*— ^ organization 1 37>i x 

V , , v - Of little use to me* N» 
V ! or my organization 32% ■ 

— Of no yse to me or ^ i 
r my organization 18% * 

J I d*d not attend 11% 
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PRESENTATIONS/PAJIELS 



EVALUATION BY PARTICIPANTS 



REMARKS BY 
DON THIEMEL, OPA 



V 



OBSTACLES AND CHALLENGES 
TO REPORTING ABOUT THE ' 
THIRD WORLD, MEDIA PANEL 



WORLD FOOD DAY PANEL 



COLLABORATIVE 'EFFORTS 
IN. DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION 
PRESENTATIONS • 



Of great use to me 

or my organization 17% 

Helpful tp .me or 'my 
organization 39% 

Of Tittle use to me 

Qr my organization 20% 

Of no use to me or 

my organization _12% 

I did not attend 12% t 



Of great use *to me 
or my organization 

Helpful to me or my 
organization 

Of litt;le use to me 
or my organization 

Of no use to me or 
my organization 

"^Z'&id not attend 



46%>* 



39% 



10% 



-0- 

21% 

^r: — 



Of gre^t use to me 
,or my organization 

Helpful to me or my* 
organisation 

Of little use to me 
or my-^rganization 

Of no ''use to me or 
my organization 

I did not attend^ 



10% 



51% 



23% 



3% 
13% 



-Of great use to me 
or my organization 

Helpful td me or my 
organization 

Of. little use to me 
or my organization 

Of no use to me or 
my organization 

I did not attend 



14% 



38% 



19% 



8% 
22% 



TABLE 1 (continued) 



PRESENTATIONS/PANELS « , EVALUATION BY PARTICIPANTS 



development" education as 
an integral component of 
— <a- pvcx, . .edith wilson - 


Of great use to me 

or mv organization 26% 

Helpful* to me or my 
organization - 37% 

Of little uSve^tome 

or mv organ izatiori\ 18% 

Of no use to me4or 

mv organization 3% 

I did not attend 16% 


AID DEVELOPMENT 
EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

*.< 


>y Of great use to me 

or mv organization 36% 

Helpful to me or my 
organization — - 4>?% 

Of^little xrse to me 
"\ or mv organization 11% , 

\ Of no use to me or 
V* mv organization -0- 

I did not attend 11% „ 


m 

i 

% 

f 

-MEDIA APPROACHES^ 
PART if 

* 


Of great use to me 

or mv organization 43% 

organization \ 35/*- 

■ Of little use to ?o£ 
or mv organization- * 14% 

Of no use to me or 

mv organization -0- 

I did not' attend 8% 
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Charter of the Advisory Committee- 
On Voluntary Foreign Aid 
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CHARTER OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON VOLUNTARY FOREIGN AID 



The official designation of the Committee shall 
be: The Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 

Aid. - * * 

Objective: To'serve as a focal point for relations « 
between the U.S. Government and U.S. private "and 
voluntary organ izatfons.'active rn the fie1ds-X)f 
rel ief, rehabilitation, and development overseas. 
To assure that the voluntary sector plays a vital 
and dynamic role in the formulat-ion and execution 
of foreign assistance programs. 

Duties and Scope of Activity: 

To consult with, provide information to, and advise 
the Agency for International Development (and other 
U.S. Government agencies,, as appropriate), on matters 
and issues needing attention across a wide spectrum 
of development issues relating to foreigji assistance 
in which U.S. Government and U.S. private and volun- 
tary organizations interact. 

To provide the community of private and voluntary 
organizations working abroad in development^rel i ef 
and rehabi 1 itation with information, counsel , and 
other assistance on problems and issues of concern 
to them in their relations with ft. I.D. and other 
U.S. Government agencies. t < 

To foster publ ir interest in the fields of voluntary 
foreign aid and the activities of private and 
voluntary U.S. organizations. ' , 

To provide guidance to v A ?> l,D. concerning the 
standards; criteria, requirements and process for , 
the registration of voluntary agencies; to review 
Tdquests for recons iderat ion from those agencies 
denied a place ijV tfie registry and to recommead to 
A. I.D* the action to be taken on such requests. 

Duration : The Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid will serve indefinitely, subject to biennial re-t 
newal as required under the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act. „ , 
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ARTICLE 5t Reporting: The Atf\7?5oi:y Committee will report to 
the Administrator of the Agency for International 
Development (A.I.D.). The Assistant Administrator 
of th^ Bureau fof Private and Development Coopera- 
tion,/^ I .D. , /wil 1 be responsible for providing the 
necessary support for the Committee and its Subcom- 
mittees. The Executive Director of the AdWsory 
k Committee will be the government representative to 

the Advisory Committee. The Committee will file 
annual reports with the Administrator describing its 
activities during the preceding year and furnish any 
Other data that may be requested by the Agency's 
* Adyispfy Committee Management Officer. 

ARTICLE 6. Costs: The annual -operating costs in dollars and 
person-years for this Committee and Subcommittees 
> thereof are estimated to be approximately $200,000 
'r 9 and 2 person-years, respectively.' 

ARTICLE. Meetings. It is expected that the Commi ttee- and 
its Subcommittees together will hold four or five 
j - meetings annually. Should additional meetings be 
appropriate, such wi.-M be scheduled, v 



ART ICE 8. 



ARTICLE 9. 



Membership" : The Committee shall be composed of 
not less than fifteen members (including the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman) appointed by the 
Administrator of A.I.D., plus persons who are 
designated Chairmen- and Vice Chairmen Emeriti. 
All of the Committee members and the Chairmen and 
.Vice Chairmen Emeriti^ shall be voting members. 
The Administrator of A.I.D. shall designate the 
Chairman Emeritus, respectively, of the Committee. 
Members of the Committee shall continue to .^erve 
for; fixed terms. Vacancies in membership occurring 
thereafter will be filled by appointments for 
six-year terms from the date of appointmeht. Tenure 
of members shall be subject to the Committee itsejf 



being renewed every two years in, accordartce witK 
•procedures and fi ridings' recfui red by law. 

Subcommi tteas: The Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid may appoint Subcommittees, 
which shall report to it* 
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ARTICLE 10 . effective Data. : December 31, 1980 
Termination Date : December 31, 1982 

ARTICLE 11. Date Charter is Filed: December 19, 1930 
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